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Music Hath Charms .. 


I FOUND MYSELF humming while do- 
ing the breakfast dishes. ‘Feeling bet- 
ter this morning, aren’t you?” I said to 
myself. 

You see, Tom and I have been mar- 
ried a little over a year. That rosy- 
hued stuff about vine-covered cottages 
and hubby bringing breakfast in bed, 
had worn off. Some of it never existed. 

On top of that, I began to feel that I 
wasn’t contributing anything to our 
happiness. When I was working, earn- 
ing money, taking responsibility . 
that was really contributing. Then I 
could help pay expenses, feel proud of 
my work. 

But who can feel important scrubbing 
the floor, or being caught by the insur- 
ance man with dishwater on her hands? 

Last night Tom phoned at five o’clock 
saying he wouldn’t be home until late. 
That did it! I sat in the kitchen eating 
left-overs and sulked. Before long I 
was over home telling Dad all about it. 

He didn’t say much; just let me talk. 
Later he asked me to go along to a re- 
hearsal of the orchestra he directs at 
the youth center. 

One of the numbers called for a trio. 
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A girl objected because her violin part 
was a monotonous series of zum, zum, 
zums, all through the piece. 

Dad acted surprised. “Why Evelyn,” 
he said, “you’re much too big a girl 
for me to have to tell you that the least 
spectacular is often most important. 

“Your zum, zums_ provide _ back- 
ground, rhythm, and depth to the whole 
composition. Without them the other 
instruments have nothing on which to 
pin their melodies. 

“Success,” he explained, “is not 
measured by solos, but by the way in 
which you contribute to the entire 
symphony.” 

It was an inspiration to watch that 
youngster play her zum zums after that. 
And the longer I sat there, the more I 
thought Dad wasn’t talking so much to 
Evelyn as to me. 
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After 430 years 

In Birmingham, Ala., the Rev. Carl 
Kluge wore a long black cloak and a 
three-cornered cap. He strode to the 
door of the Church of the Advent and 
nailed up Luther’s 95 Theses. 

That was to call attention to the Re- 
formation Day observance at Legion 
Field. From 400 Protestant churches 
20,000 people attended the service. Dr. 
Oscar Johnson, president of the World 
Baptist Alliance, told the Protestants 
that they needed no man-made hier- 
archy to dictate over their souls. 

{In Pittsburgh the Reformation Day 
speaker was Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Berlin. In St. Louis Bishop Angus Dun 
of the Episcopal Church addressed a 
congregation of 11,000. Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike are threat- 
ened by a “creeping, arid faithlessness,” 
he said. 

In Cleveland Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, addressing 10,000, said the Prot- 
estant heritage “must be given to all 
nations if their political and social life 
is to be enriched with the liberties we 
cherish.” Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of the Methodist Church told a Refor- 
mation audience in Buffalo that sending 
Myron Taylor to the Vatican “has done 
more to divide the religious groups of 
this nation than any single act in re- 
cent years.” 


Reformation everywhere 

In New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and Cincinnati, large Protestant gather- 
ings were held in observance of the 
430th anniversary of Luther’s theses. 
Until three years ago Reformation Day 
celebration had been almost unknown 
except in the Lutheran churches. This 
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year the observance was world-wide. 


In Jerusalem the Arab Lutheran 
congregations held the first Reforma- 
tion Day service in the history of the 
holy land. It was in Redeemer Church, 
home of a Lutheran congregation until 
British Methodists began using it dur- 
ing the war period. A sermon was 
preached by Pastor Shadid Baz Haddad. 
An address was given by Dr. Edwin 
Moll, Lutheran World Federation rep- 
resentative in Palestine. 


Publicity and a prize ; 

Martin Luther was getting pub- 
licity, and so were the Methodists and 
Quakers. Seldom had a big American 
magazine considered a Protestant 
church worth so much space as Life 
magazine gave Methodism in its issue 
of Nov. 10. 

“The Methodist Church,” said Life, 
“is short on theology, long on good 
works, brilliantly organized, primarily 
middle-class, frequently bigoted, incur- 
ably optimistic, zealously missionary 


and touchingly confident of the essen- 


tial goodness of the man next door.” 
To the Quakers came the Nobel peace 
prize. There had been worried talk 
that it might go to the pope. Instead it 
was divided between American and 
British Friends in recognition of their | 
postwar relief program. 
Much of the Friends’ 


| 


relief work | 


had been done in Scandinavia (the | 
prize is awarded by a committee ap- | 


pointed by the Norwegian Parliament 
from funds provided by Alfred Nobel, 
Swedish inventor of dynamite). q| 
know that all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were impressed by our work in) 
Finland,” explained Rufus M. Jones, 


i 
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most celebrated of the Quakers. “We 


have had pretty near the whole charge 


of relief there. ... We went over with 
food and clothing years ago and dressed 
the children for school.” 

The $40,000 prize would probably be 
added to the Quaker relief funds— 
which totaled $7,000,000 this year. 

Quakers were frank to explain that 
their relief work was not done with 
their own money or supervised by their 
own people. Non-Quakers give 85 per 
cent of the funds they administer, and 
compose 68 per cent of the membership 
of their Service Committee. 


Lutherans will help 

Food purchased with funds from Lu- 
theran World Action will provide an 
extra meal per day this winter for more 
than 15,000 undernourished children in 
Finland, according to a report from 
the Rev. Ahti Auranen, home secretary 
of the Reconstruction Committee of the 
Finnish Churches. 

In every district, a doctor, together 
with the deaconess and nurse of the 
district, selects the children most in 
need, both on the basis of their physical 
condition and the economic situation 
of their homes. Most of those chosen 
are children of invalids and war widows. 

Foodstuffs available for the program 
include powdered milk, margarine, 
canned beef and other meats, wheat, 
grain, cocoa powder and sugar. 

The Finnish program is part of the 
child-feeding project which was 
launched last winter in six countries, 
including Germany, Poland, Austria, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Luther- 
ans in the U.S. and Canada, including 
the eight participating bodies of the 
National Lutheran Council and the 
Missouri Synod, contributed $600,000 to 
the project. . 
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First house 

Built from clay, plus some building 
materials salvaged from the wreckage 
of Frankfurt, Germany, this two-family 
house was built at Vilbel by refugees. 
Hilfswerk, the Protestant relief agency, 
hopes to construct 1,000 like this, to 
cost $2,000 apiece. 

Churches are now being built of the 
rubble of ruined cities. Lutheran World 
Action is providing $100,000 for 10: in 
Munich, Cassel, Heilbronn, Munster, 
Cologne, Bremen, Dresden, Berlin, 
Weimar, Nurnberg. Fund will be given 
for 20 more at a later time. 


Soldiers gave 

From records of the U.S. Army for 
the last war year is written the story 
of the generous GI. In that year the 
soldiers gave a half million dollars in 
20 countries for orphanages, schools, 
hospitals, and churches. 

Besides cash donations, they handed 
out vitamins, candy, toys, soap, cloth- 
ing. Soldiers often shared their post- 
exchange rations with the destitute. 


Christmas gift for Russia 

Ardent communists would not appre- 
ciate the Christmas gift they were get- 
ting. American churches were sending 
them 10,000 Bibles, printed in the 
United States in the Russian language. 

At American Bible Society head- 
quarters in New York City the gift was 


accepted by Metropolitan Gregory of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. Besides 
the Russian Bibles the gift included 
1,000 Greek New Testaments for stu- 
dents in 20 theological seminaries. 

The Russian Bibles were the Holy 
Synod Version, first published in 1860. 
In 1926 the American Bible Society 
financed the printing of this version in 
the government printing office in Lenin- 
grad. After two editions were produced, 
the plates were lost. 


Metropolitan Gregory receives Bible from Daniel 
Burke, American Bible Society president 
Religious News Service Photo 


Gregory can't win 

Three months had been wasted. From 
midsummer until early November Met- 
ropolitan Gregory had tried to persuade 
the Russian Orthodox churches of 
America to recognize the authority of 
the Patriarch of Moscow. “Forces 
strongly antagonistic to the Soviet 
Union” had defeated him, he said. 

If the Americans would submit to the 


Moscow leadership of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, they could manage 
many of their own affairs to suit them- 
selves. But the Americans wanted too 
much independence. They asked for 
“complete freedom in the matter of ap- 
pointing bishops,” Gregory stated. 

The trouble seemed to be that the 
Americans had failed to understand how 
much liberty the Orthodox Church en- 
joys in Russia. Metropolitan Gregory 
had repeatedly emphasized that the 
Russian Church is “absolutely free, in 
so far as it does not interfere in political 
matters.” The Americans had been deaf 
to his pleas. 

“We can only hope that false impres- 
sions regarding the liberty of the 
Church in Russia will in time disappear 
and that the Russian Church here will 
once more be linked in submission and 
loyalty to the Moscow jurisdiction,” 
Gregory told Religious News Service as 
he prepared to return home. 


Colleges on fire 

This time it was Susquehanna. 

Last November the $100,000 Student 
Association building at Gettysburg Col- 
lege had been badly burned. In May 
a fire at Newberry College severely 
damaged a newly constructed classroom 
building. In the same week the admin- 
istration building at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege had been rather completely 
wrecked by flames. 

Fourth ULC college to catch fire 
within the 12-month period was Sus- 
quehanna University at Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Selinsgrove Hall, oldest building on the | | 


campus, burned on the night of Nov. 3. 
Damage was estimated at more than 
$200,000. 


Fifty Susquehanna students lost per- 


sonal property as well as their living 
quarters when the hall burned. Two 


upper floors of the building were used. 


, 


as a dormitory. College records were 
saved from administrative offices on the 
first floor. 

Selinsgrove Hall was built when the 
school was first established as the Mis- 
sionary Institute in 1858. 


Everybody belongs 

There was no more mission work to 
do in a Florida town named Slavia. 
Every resident belongs to the Slovak 
Lutheran Church. 

Furthermore, reported Pastor Ste- 
phen M. Tuhy, the $10,000 church 
building was paid for before it was 
built. There is $50,000 on hand for a 
parochial school, and $90,000 to con- 
struct a home for the orphans and aged. 

Slovaks migrated from Cleveland to 
Seminole County in Florida in 1911. 
They made a great success of growing 
celery. For 10 years their church had 
no resident pastor, but there has been 
no Sunday since it was established that 
there has been no service. 


First missionary 

Something over 4,000 miles from 
Florida, in the homeland of the Slovaks, 
Lutherans were getting ready to send 
their first missionary to a foreign field. 
The Rev. Kornel Halat was in training 
in Paris to begin work in the Cameroons 
area of Africa. 

Lutherans of Slovakia had their hands 
full of home mission problems. In the 
big postwar resettlement, numerous 
persons of Slovak descent were moving 
from Hungary. In the town of Zitny 
Ostrov 7,000 had arrived. The church 
was looking for three pastors to min- 
ister to them. 

Uplifting the morals of the younger 
generation was another problem for the 
Slovak Church. In Levice this month 
a multitude of young people had as- 
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sembled for a convention of the Lu- 


. theran Youth of Slovakia. Their theme: 


“Loyalty to Christ in the field of moral- 
ity.” Speakers: Bishop Fedor Ruppeldt, 
Dr. Igor Bella of Bridgeport, Conn. At- 
tendance was estimated at 50,000. 


Bella reports 

“In looking through a report of do- 
nations for the rebuilding of a church 
in a little village in south Slovakia, I 
noted that the first item was a contri- 
bution of 3655.5 crowns from the Com- 
munist party of M—. 

“Some pastors are faithful members 
of the Communist party. Some Com- 
munists are very faithful and active 
church members.” 

So far, reports Dr. Igor Bella—who 
represents the U.S. committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation in Czecho- 
slovakia—“one is free to criticize and 
say what he wants. Czechoslovakia 
seems to be freer than any other coun- 
try in central Europe.” 


No Catholic Communists 

In Italy there was no uncertainty 
about Communism. Members of the 
Communist party cannot be admitted 
into the Roman Catholic Church nor 
can Catholics join this “condemned so- 
ciety,” said Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, 
archbishop of Milan. 

No member of the Communist party 
may receive church burial unless he re- 
pents before death. . . . Members of 
the party may not take part in funerals 
or religious processions. 

The Cardinal explained the reason: 
“It is a mistake to believe that Cath- 
olics are allowed to hold Communist 
principles in the economic sphere. Both 
Communism and Socialism, in this 
sphere, propagate principles condemned 
by the church.” 


Report on Yugoslavia 

The archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril 
Forster Garbett, had come home to 
England without making a public state- 
ment. He had spent four days in Yugo- 
slavia, had interviewed Marshall Tito, 
Patriarch Gavrilo of the Serbian Or- 
thodox Church, British Ambassador 
Charles B. Peale. 

Seven American clergymen who were 
in Yugoslavia for two weeks in August 
were not equally silent. They had 
created a brief uproar in the American 
press by saying “there are today in 
Yugoslavia complete freedom of wor- 
ship and respect for religious beliefs 
and institutions.” 

There was more they wished to say 
on the subject. For some unexplained 
reason they considered it necessary to 
ask thousands of U.S. clergymen to up- 
hold their right to an “uncensored hear- 
ing.” More than 2,600 ministers of nu- 
merous denominations responded to 
their plea by signing petitions endors- 
ing “publication and distribution” of 
their report. 

In 27 pages made public on Nov. 7, 
the seven clergymen said “there are in 
Yugoslavia today a genuine equality of 
religion before the law and the begin- 
nings of a true tolerance. ... The door 
seems open to a religious peace such 
as the Balkans have never known in 
the past.” 


Spies in church 

A spy system within the churches has 
been promoted in the Russian zone of 
Germany, according to a report from 
Berlin. Members of the SED (Soziale 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands) —the 
Communist party — have been assigned 
to report about the work of the 
churches and the political attitudes of 
the clergy and church members. 

In some cases pastors have been re- 


quested to report regarding members 
of their congregations. 

When the church synods met in Sep- 
tember the SED demanded that a rep- 
resentative group of its members be 
elected to the synods and the church 
councils. This request was refused. 

In most respects, church authorities 
say, Soviet military leaders seek to ful- 
fill their requests. They are allowed to 
minister to prisoners in internment 
camps, although clergy chosen for this 
assignment must remain in the camps. 


Picketing ''Forever Amber" 

“ ..1 shall direct all Catholics in this 
Archdiocese to boycott for one year the 
Fox Theater ... Philadelphia, and any 
other theaters within ‘the confines of 
this Archdiocese in which this picture 
is exhibited ... Very sincerely yours, 
D. CarpinaL DouGHERTY.” 

That was the threat unless “Forever 
Amber” was taken off the screen within 
48 hours. Cardinal Dougherty made the 
same threat to the Erlanger Theater in 
Philadelphia regarding “The Outlaw.” 

Movie managers were unmoved. 
“Forever Amber” would run at the Fox 
“as long as it does a good business,” 
they replied. “The Outlaw” would do 
likewise. 

Next step was for the cardinal to 
enforce obedience to his ruling among 
a million Roman Catholics in 10 Penn- 
sylvania counties included in his arch- 
diocese. As “Amber” and “Outlaw” 
continued showing, students from Ro- 
man Catholic colleges formed picket 
lines. “The Holy Name Society protests 
indecent movies,” said their signs. 

In New York City, Cardinal Spellman 
had not been as bold as his Philadelphia 
colleague. He stated merely regarding 
“Amber” that “Catholics may not see 


this production with a safe conscience.” } 
Roman Catholics in Spain were more | 
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respectfully heeded than their Amer- 
ican fellow-believers. All films shown 
in Spain, either privately or publicly, 
must have approval of a censorship 
board in which representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church will have com- 
plete veto powers, the government de- 
creed last month. 


United Church 

A tireless apostle of Protestant union 
thought he could see light just over the 
edge of tomorrow. By this time next 
year the framework of a constitution 
for a United Church of America would 
be constructed, announced Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones. 

In 30 cities he had described his plan 
for a federal union of America’s 255 
Protestant denominations. It was some- 
thing like the Evangelical Alliance idea 
pioneered by a Lutheran crusader, 
Samuel S. Schmucker, a century ago. 
Forty thousand people had signed the 
Jones cards indicating readiness to 
work for the union. 

Dr. Jones could see still further 
ahead. “I look forward to a United 


Church of the World,” he said. The 
first step would be the constitution for 


“a U.S. church. 


Episcopalians assent 

To the Protestant Episcopal Church 
came an unusual request. The Philip- 
pine Independent Church—a split from 
Roman Catholicism in 1902—wanted its 
bishops consecrated by American Epis- 
copal bishops. Not less than two mil- 
lion Filipinos humbly petition the Epis- 
copalians “to bestow upon us the grace 
of Apostolic Succession to allow our 
Church to remove all objections to the 
validity of our sacred orders and the 
validity of our sacraments, and to be 
recognized as a young sister Church by 
the Anglican Communion of ‘Churches.” 

Bishops of the Episcopal Church in a 
meeting this month voted to grant the 
request. The Philippine Church “came 
under Unitarian influence through Wil- 
liam Howard Taft” (first governor of 
the Philippines), explains the Living 
Church, but “at no time did more than 
5 per cent of its membership’ depart 
from the Nicene Faith.” 


A UNITED CHURCH had become a reality in South India. 


Half a dozen denominations were 


merged. Bishops of the new church—some of them consecrated at the first gathering of the 


union church, Sept. 27—were a mixture of missionaries and Indian nationals, 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Not on the map 

AN INTRIGUING development of “name- 
less” cities is reported as taking place 
in Russia. These cities are so new that 
they do not appear on the latest Russian 
maps, though there may be another rea- 
son for that. 

Only a few of a hundred of these new 
cities have been named. The rest are 
known collectively as Beziniyanka, lit- 
erally “nameless city.” This they are 
intended to be until some authorized 
Soviet Adam can think up enough new 
variations of Stalin’s or Mbolotov’s 
names. That seems to be the fashion; 
there are at least 11 so far named after 
Stalin, five after Molotov and three 
for Voroshilov. 

These nameless cities are not “Pot- 
emkin villages,’ temporary fronts 
erected for Catherine the Great 150 
years ago (then hastily dismantled and 
hurried on ahead), when her prime 
minister was trying to impress her with 
the magnitude of his labors, and to in- 
dicate the wealth and power of the em- 
pire. They are part of the Soviet’s 
gigantic construction program of indus- 
trial expansion, and are planted in areas 
of great natural resources, most of 
them remote from the possibilities of 
easy attack. 


An army in Korea 

« WuILE GENERAL HonceE has reason to 
be disgusted with the Russo-American 
stalemate in Korean affairs, he can well 
be proud of the Korean national youth 
movement begun a year ago. 

Its headquarters are situated in 
Suwon, a crumbling fortress-city 28 
miles south of the capital city, Seoul. 
It is purely Korean in inception, or- 
ganization, and*membership. Though 
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its organizer, Prof. Kang Sche Hyong, 
is an authority on the Hitler Youth 
Movement, and his knowledge has nat- 
urally influenced the movement’s form, 
the professor says: “We are trying to do 
what your Boy Scout Movement is do- 
ing in America.” 

The “boys” are from 18 to 30 years 
of age. The avowed aim of the move- 
ment is to organize an eventual army 
for an independent Korea, so their pro- 
gram includes considerable military 
training. Their founder and mentor, 
General Lee Bun Suk, who was a com- 
mander of the Kwang Bok Army, the 
“Suicide Corps” which defied the whole 
invading Japanese Army, has inspired 
the patriotism of the movement to 
emulate the achievements of that army. 

The organization now has about 
100,000 youths enlisted and is growing 
rapidly, enlisting about 10,000 weekly. 


End of Rabaul 

Fate OF RABAUL, on the island of New 
Britain in the Pacific, is an illustration 
of the senselessness of much war de- 
struction. Though Rabaul was badly 
damaged by an earthquake in 1937, this 
flourishing center of the copra and 
vegetable-oils industry began to re- 
cover from the onslaughts of nature. 

Then the Japanese came to outdo 
nature’s destruction by killing off the 
copra plantations. This they did by 
making “millionaire salads” out of the 


“cabbage hearts” of the cocoanut palms. | 


What the Japanese left undone when 


they were driven out by the American © 
and Australian troops, was completed © 


by their conquerors. These finished off 
the potential “millionaire salads” which 


remained. Rabaul exists no longer; it | 
has been swallowed up by the jungle. | 
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Every home a school 

AUSTRALIA HAS adopted the radio as 
an important adjunct to its system of 
education. Broadcast instruction is to 
provide effective education for remote 
rural hamlets and for children on iso- 
lated sheep and cattle ranches. 

A radio station at Alice Springs, 
Northern Territory, for instance, acts 
as a teacher’s desk and schoolroom for 
an area of tens of thousands of square 
miles. The educational authorities of 
Australia have arranged a_ well-co- 
ordinated curriculum for all grades, 
provided means of communication, and 
require co-operation of the families. 

Even examinations are provided for. 
Each school day the radio station sends 
out the school tasks for the day, the 
subjects timed and graded. Of course, 
the lack of a teacher’s personal pres- 
ence and influence is felt; but parents 
are bound to feel their responsibility, 
and profit by the refreshing of their 
own education. 


English revise plans 

BrITAIN’S EXPORT troubles multiply. 
Her initial difficulty of lack of produc- 
tion is being superseded by a lack of 
markets for the things she was hoping 
to sell. Automobiles, for instance. 
Britain hoped to get an edge on the 
trade by a quick start. But the per- 
vasive credit bogey that international 
commerce has stamped with the dollar 
sign has bothered many nations. The 
outcome for Britain’s hopes has been 
the reluctance of such lands to accept 
the automobiles and pay the price in 
the dollars Britain needs. 

At least 11 countries have laid an 
_ embargo on the import of automobiles, 
and 13 other countries have put a strict 
limit on the number and kind that will 
be allowed entrance. The result has 
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been a reluctant change in the British 
Cabinet’s plans. They are slowing the 
nationalization plan for industry; they 
are seeking the active co-operation of 
industrialists in a changed line of pro- 
duction; they concede the need of ship- 
ping the heavy machinery they hoped 
to keep at home and other capital 
goods, including coal, much as the last- 
named is needed at home. 


Housing migrant laborers 

CONGRESSIONAL ECONOMY forced the 
Department of Agriculture to close 27 
federal farm-labor camps in California. 
It meant the eviction of 20,000 field 
hands and their families, but it also 
meant the loss of laborers for the farms. 

The farmers met the crisis, though 
reluctantly, by taking over the camps 
on a temporary lease until Dec. 31. 
After that date the camps will be of- 
fered for sale to public, semi-public, or 
non-profit organizations. Several thou- 
sand farmers in the area affected have 
combined to buy the camps outright. 
Already under the $1.00-a-month lease, 
the farmers have raised the rent from 
the camping laborers. They were un- 
willing to operate at a loss, as the gov- 
ernment had been doing. 


Here and there... 

Betcium THInKS the UN Department 
of Public Information spends too much 
money. She wants a 32 per cent cut 
because press and radio programs are 
“out of all proportion to the realities.” 
The public suspicion reaches farther 
than the UN. . . . WHEN a carco of 
6,000,000 packages of cigarettes and 
50,000 packages of pipe tobacco began 
to be unloaded at Bremen, Germany, 
it was necessary to set numerous spe- 
cial guards to protect this “practical 
currency” from looting. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


Hollywood 

The moving picture hearing before 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee packed a dozen movie pre- 
miers into one. The conflicting issues 
in the hearing make a clearcut ap- 
praisal difficult. . . . Undoubtedly the 
movie folks are deeply bothered. Those 
who declined to answer “Yes” or “No” 
on whether they belong to the Com- 
munist Party were poorly advised. The 
Communist Party is more than a po- 
litical party. The issue of freedom of 
speech in this discussion reminds me 
of the statement of the late Justice 
Holmes that freedom of speech does 
not give a man the right to go into a 
crowded building and yell “fire.” Free- 
dom of speech is not at stake in finding 
out whether a person is helping to build 
a fire under our form of life and gov- 
ernment. 

Watch for “liberals” to be taken in by 
being asked to protest this hearing and 
perhaps the continuance of the commit- 
tee itself. 

And that leads to this opinion: the 
Un-American Activities Committee 
should act with much more dignity and 
care. It should most scrupulously check 
rumors before flaunting them to the 
public. Dramatics should be cut out. 
Away with any more congressional 
hullabaloo! 


Dibelius 

The Protestant Bishop of Berlin made 
a fine impression in this nation’s cap- 
ital. He spoke at the Cathedral, St. 
John’s Church, the Citywide Ministers’ 
Association, the Lutheran Pastors’ 
Breakfast, and talked personally with 
President Truman. His is a rich spirit 
and he is a strong man from every 
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viewpoint. His character is revealed in 
a quiet sentence he spoke to a friend, 
“T have lost all fear of men.” 

He mislaid his briefcase and had to 
rewrite his Cathedral sermon Saturday 
night but it was so impressive it is being 
mimeographed. He lives in the Amer- 
ican sector of Berlin, has his office in 
the British sector and his cathedral in 
the Russian. His home includes only 
two rooms that can be heated. His fam- 
ily lives in one and the other is given 
to needy friends. * 

The church in Germany is gradually 
reclaiming those who turned from it 
during the Nazi period, he said. 

The Central Union Mission here 
raised the first offering to help the 
bishop in his relief work. 


Chaplains’ Memorial 

The new Chaplains’ Memorial at 122 
Maryland Avenue, Northeast, is the 
headquarters office of the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains for the Army, 
Navy and Veterans Administration. It 
memorializes those chaplains who gave 
their lives in World Wars I and II. The 
building cost $100,000 and there is on 
hand $96,168 in cash or pledges. 

The National Lutheran Council con- 
tributed $2,500. Practically every ma- 
jor American Protestant denomination 
is represented. At the luncheon held | 
in connection with the recent meeting 
of the Commission, Secretary of De- | 
fense James V. Forrestal spoke. His | 
mastery of English and his élear un- | 
derstanding of the spiritual meaning of | 
life were most impressive. Have you 
heard the rumor of the Truman-For- 
restal ticket next year? | 


—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Revolution 
On the Farm 


By WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ONE OF THE MOST exciting stories of 
the last 150 years is the story of the 
agricultural revolution. 

For thousands of years the care of the 
soil was largely a hand job. Ground 
was dug with a sharpened stick or 
blunt, heavy hoe. Seed was sown with 
a wide sweep of the arm for every 
stride across the clods of the field. 
Standing grain was gathered together 
with one hand and a sickle drawn 
across the stalks. With a flail the seed 
was beaten out, and the chaff blown 
away by shaking it slowly out of a 
basket when the wind was gentle. For 
thousands of years farmers did these 
things. 

It was hard work, slow, inefficient. 

Even the invention of the plow—for 
many generations only a sharpened 
stick pulled through the ground by ox 
or horse—did little to change farm life. 
About the time of the American Revo- 
lutionary War the iron plowshare was 
added. This increased a man’s ability 
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Farm life has suddenly changed. 


There's more 


production and less work, also less stability, less 
religion, says a student of rural sociology. This is 


the first of two articles on the agricultural revolution 


to break land so much that it was pos- 
sible to sow more land than he could 
keep the weeds out of, so metal was 
applied to harrows and cultivators as 
well. The deeply broken soil exposed 
more food to the roots, and the plants 
produced more abundant fruit. The 
combination of more land and bigger 
crops became an embarrassment at 
harvest time. Eventually harvesting 
machinery was invented. 


THE GROWING of wheat has become a 
mechanized industry. Hay is cut, dried, 
and put into the barn by machinery. 
Corn can be grown, picked, cribbed, and 
fed without being touched by hands. 
Cotton, long the great exactor of hand 
labor, is about to free thousands of one- 
mule men and hired laborers from 
blisters and hominy grits to the inde- 


Dr. Mather is Associate Professor of Rural 
Sociology at Pennsylvania State College. His 
study of trends in farm life was presented at a 
Rural Church Institute in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania last month. At the National Con- 
vocation on the Church in Town and Country 
held this month in Rochester, N. Y., he said 
"farmers constitute the poorest informed group 
on international issues of any group in this 
country. ... The farmer is developing a strongly 
self-centered and self-satisfied point of view." 
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pendence and poverty of no job at all. 

The development of hybrid corn, of 
blight-free potatoes, of heavy-milking 
cows, of twin-producing sheep, of 
stingless bees, and a host of other suc- 
cessful experiments with the laws of 
heredity have made not two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, but 
three. 

So efficient have we become in the 
production of food that whereas at the 
time the iron plow was introduced it 
took 19 farm people to produce enough 
surplus food to feed one city person, 
today those 19 farm people feed them- 
selves, 56 non-farm people in the United 
States, and 10 people living abroad. We 
have every reason to be sure that the 
end is not reached yet. The agricul- 
tural revolution is not by any means 
over. Far greater efficiency is yet to be 
achieved. The promise of that rests 
upon the fact that during the war the 
number of farm people declined from 
30 millions to 25 millions, a drop of 
roughly 17 per cent, yet production was 
27 per cent greater than pre-war. 

That is something for farmers, to- 
gether with the crop and animal spe- 
cialists and the farm management ex- 
perts who work with them, to be proud 
of. That is something also for the rural 
church, and men of religion every- 
where, to watch closely, for it is no pure 
and unmixed blessing. This picture of 
fat cattle and bulging barns carries in 
its darker shadows indications of the 
decline of rural religion. 


THE AGRICULTURAL revolution with its 
change in farm methods has meant a 
great change in the farm purpose, in 
the farm philosophy. That purpose and 
that philosophy have become definitely 
materialistic. 

Before the agricultural revolution 
the aim of the farmer was to grow what 
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his family needed to live. Each farmer 
grew wheat to be ground at the local 
mill and made into bread in his kitchen. 
He grew pigs to be fattened on the corn 
from his fields and hung in his smoke- 
house. His cows produced milk for his 
children, and butter and cheese for the 
family. He raised sheep that there 
might be wool for his clothing. He had 
a woodlot for firing the cookstove and 
heating the house. When the family’s 
need for all these things were met, the 
surplus was sold. But he did not farm 
for the surplus. 

The farmer now farms for the sur- 
plus. He grows crops to sell. He is not 
interested in “a way of life’—he is in- 
terested in a way of making a living. 
Farming is a business; a competitive, 
corner-cutting business. By its rules, a 
farmer aims to raise the biggest crops 
at the lowest cost to be sold at the high- 
est price. As now conducted, farming 
demands specialization. A farmer must 
have enough of one crop to make the 
use of the new, complicated, expensive 
machinery possible, so hand labor may 
be reduced to a minimum, as in a fac- 
tory. 

He no longer grows some of this and 
a little of that. He operates a wheat 
farm, a corn-and-hog farm, a fruit 
farm, a dairy farm, a poultry farm. He 
sells the product and with the money 
he buys the family’s bread, milk, but- 
ter, vegetables, eggs, meat. Huckster 
trucks run the roads out from the cities, 
selling to the farmer’s wife these things 
that her grandmother would have been 
ashamed to buy. 


THERE ARE BENEFITS, of course. To 
have the kitchen water come from a 
pipe is more convenient than to go to 
the spring house after it. The family 
health improved when plumbing was 
installed in the spare room closet and 
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the flagstones picked up from the little 
path at the rear of the house. The tele- 
phone, radio, refrigerator and deep- 
freeze, the electric stove, the oil fur- 
nace, all are great comforts to family 
living. 

But they are had at a price that is not 
figured only in dollars and cents. To 
get the dollars and cents which they 
require, the farmer must sell and must 
sell at a profit. To maintain them by 
meeting the regular charges for cur- 
rent, fuel, and repairs, he must con- 
tinue to sell at a profit. 

The farmer is now operating in a 
money economy. He has taken a per- 
manent seat in the little car that rides 
the booms and depressions of that 
shaky roller-coaster called “the busi- 
ness cycle.” This particular roller- 
coaster is no amusement device. Ask 
the widow of any city business man 
who has blown out his brains after a 
ride. It is guaranteed not to increase 
the farmer’s life-span either. 

In taking his seat beside the business 
man, the farmer has shown a tendency 
to accept the whole thing as it is— 
money aim, ruthless methods, doubtful 
ethics and all. He is out to get his while 
the getting is good in the traditional 
American way. Which is to be inter- 
preted, “If it is profitable for me, it is 
good for all.” 


As EXAMPLES we may cite the farm 
lobbyists in Washington who “protect 
the farmers’ interests” just like the 
business lobbyists with whom they daily 
‘rub elbows. The farm demands govern- 
ment subsidies, tariffs, and import con- 
trols. The farm resists barn and milk- 
house inspection, pasteurization and 
bacteria counting—all of which increase 
costs of production. We may also men- 
tion the taxing of competitors to butter 
... the mixed quality of potatoes that 
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reached the consumer’s table last year 
when their price was supported by 


“government loan; the empty stockyard 


pens just before OPA died and the full 
pens immediately after .. . the illegal 
activity in the butter market last winter 
by one large farm organization seeking 
to manipulate the price of milk. 

The fact that the farmer used to de- 
nounce these activities on the border- 
line of Christian ethics when the city 
business man was the sole transgressor 
makes his present acceptance of them 
the more disappointing. Rural leaders 
and students of rural life have been 
attributing a purer ethic to the farmer. 
Perhaps the farmer did not so much 
have idealism, after all, but he just 
lacked opportunity for transgression. 

Here is a task for the rural church, 
indeed. The city church has compro- 
mised, has accepted the practices of the 
market place in return for softer pews 
and taller steeples. The rural church 
must take care lest it sell its soul for 
an electric organ. 


SocIAL RESULTS of the agricultural 
revolution have some pretty question- 
able aspects. 

The money in the farmer’s pockets 
jingles with a pleasant sound just now, 
music to the ears that in the ’thirties 
heard nothing but the rattling together 
of a cotter pin and a washer in the same 
pockets. There is plenty of it. Farm in- 
come is now at an all-time high. For 
once, the farmer has the laugh on the 
city man. Incomes of persons on farms 
from agriculture and government pay- 
ments was up 21 per cent in 1946 over 
1945, while that of persons not living on 
farms was up less than 1 per cent. For 
the first eight months of 1947 the cash 
receipts of farmers for the same sources 
was up 26 per cent over 1946. Farm 
production costs had risen only 9 per 


cent a year since 1943. 

But a close study of statistics on con- 
sumer savings in the United States in 
1946 shows that no more farmers are 
saving the current windfall than are 
city men. The tradition of rural thrift 
has not held up under the strain of 
prosperity. Perhaps the farmer was 
thought to be thrifty just because he 
had little opportunity to be otherwise. 

Certainly the rural black market in 
farm machinery has been little different 
from the city black market in automo- 
biles; and now that the city cash is 
running low, the sellers of $140 alum- 
inum cooking-ware sets and other 
bright gadgets are moving out into the 
open country and having a field day. 


THE THIRTEEN most rural-farm coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania spent 43 per cent 
more at their state liquor stores in 1945 
than they did in 1940. 

The number of divorces in the 11 of 
these Pennsylvania rural-farm coun- 
ties for which figures are available in- 
creased 155 per cent from 1940 to 1945. 
In the United States as a whole, includ- 
ing cities, the increase was 90 per cent. 

Juvenile delinquency in five Penn- 
sylvania rural-farm counties for which 
figures are available increased 63 per 
cent from 1940 to 1945. For the United 
States as a whole, including the cities, 
the rise was only about 25 to 30 per 
cent. 

In the United States as a whole, the 
FBI reports for the first six months of 
1947, rural crime is up 7.5 per cent 
while urban crime is down 2.3 per cent. 
Rape, burglary and larceny in partic- 
ular greatly increased in rural areas, 
but only slightly in cities. In the whole 
year of 1946, rural crime increased 
twice as fast as urban crime. Certainly 
this array of evidence plainly indicates 
that the difference in morals that used 
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to exist between city and country is 
fast disappearing. The rural church 
may soon find itself frantically and 
uselessly trying to sweep back a rising 
tide of immorality. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION has be- 
gun to lower both the number and the 
quality of the rural population. 

Modern farmers farm for the surplus; 
that is to say, they aim not to consume, 
but to sell, what they produce. This 
they must produce at the lowest possible 
cost in order to get the largest possible 
profit. It is important, then, that they 
farm efficiently. 

Efficiency at present is obtained by 
the use of machinery instead of hand 
labor—tractors, gang plows, two- and 
four-row cultivators, two- and four- 
row corn pickers, hay loaders, balers, 
driers, automatic elevating machinery 
for hay loft and corn crib, silage un- 
loaders, milking machines, gutter clean- 
ers, and many other elaborate and ex- 
pensive devices. These cost so much 
they cannot be used economically on 
small farms, and so in certain sections 
of the country the average size of farm 
is growing. 

There is only so much land in the 
United States available for farming. 
If you divide it into 200-acre farms, 
you will have only half as many farms 
as if you divide it into 100-acre farms. 
Since 1920, the number of farms in the 
United States has been on a long-run 
decline. Just from 1940 to 1945 we lost 
about 200,000 farms, nearly half the 
number lost since 1920. Pennsylvania 
lost 30,489 from 1920 to 1945. This 
means fewer farm _ operators, 
wives, and farm children. 


farm 


In a second article next week Dr. Mather de- 
scribes the dangers and the opportunities of 
the rural church today. 
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! Went to the Russian Zone 


By JULIUS BODENSIECK 


“ 


Life goes on, although amid great difficulties, in eastern areas of Germany. 


Churches adjust themselves to new problems. And the Wartburg Castle still stands 


I TRAVEL QUITE OFTEN through the 
Russian zone of Germany on my way 
from the American zone to Berlin. Such 
travel is restricted to the highway from 
Helmstedt. This road is international, 
one may say. To travel elsewhere in 
the eastern zone, one needs special or- 
ders from the Russian military admin- 
istration. 

The bishop of Thuringia had invited 
me to attend a meeting in Eisenach. 
Although the Russians are said to be 
reluctant to grant travel permits, I had 
no great trouble in securing one. I was 
probably the first American churchman 
officially to travel in the Russian zone. 
I was courteously received by military 
officials when I appeared to make my 
request. 


AFTER SEVERAL WEEKS my application 
was approved and I was given a special 
document allowing me to go to Eisenach 
and proceed from there via Hoerschel 


Dr. Bodensieck, formerly 
president of Wartburg 
Seminary in Dubuque, 
lowa, is liaison 
sentative of the Federal 
Council of Churches to 
military government in 
Germany. He works 
with German churchmen 
in interpreting and soly- 
ing their problems. 


repre- 
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to the American zone. Before going I 
had a pleasant visit with Mr. Jermol- 
ayeff, a professor of history in a Rus- 
sian university, who is at present in 
charge of religious affairs in the military 
administration of the eastern zone. 

I found the Russian officer well in- 
formed about the various churches and 
eager to increase his knowledge of 
American religious life. My first con- 
tact with Russian officials was surpris- 
ingly friendly and encouraging. I should 
like to think that fears and suspicions 
would vanish in all instances where 
strangers become more closely ac- 
quainted and try to understand one 
another, or at least begin to listen to 
what the other says. 

Part of the difficulty in traveling in 
Germany now is the shortage of gaso- 
line and oil. Americans may buy only 
in army exchange filling stations and 
since there are none of these in the 
Russian zone I filled my tank and took 
along three extra five-gallon cans. Thus 
I had enough to see me through from 
Berlin via Leipzig and Altenburg to 
Eisenach and thence to Kassel where 
the first American service station is lo- 
cated. It is also wise to take some oil 
along and an extra tire tube or two. 

In the American zone one can usually 
find an American hotel where civilians 
may buy meals, but elsewhere one must 
take along food. I have found caARE 
packages excellent as one can prepare a 
well-balanced meal including a cup or 
two of good coffee without having to 
hunt up a restaurant keeper who can 
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be bribed with cigarettes. The housing 
problem on this trip was easily solved. 
Pastor Walter Zimmerman and I stayed 
at the modern, well-equipped, clean, 
Christian Hospice Glockenhof at 
Eisenach. 


In THE Russian ZONE I did not see 
any of those roving bands of long- 
haired young men that infest the west- 
ern zones. There were none of the loaf- 
ers, chiefly young men, who hang 
around certain street corners and rail- 
road _ stations; tough, sophisticated- 
looking fellows who ought to work in 
the fields and factories but seem to have 
an easier and more sinister means of 
earning a livelihood. 

I did not see in Leipzig or Altenburg 
or Eisenach such dirt and dust and 
rubble as I am accustomed to seeing 
elsewhere, nor so many ragged looking 
beggars. Apparently the people made 
an attempt to dress as neatly as possible 
instead of making a show of their dis- 
tress and poverty. I did not see many 
idle smoke stacks or any idle coal 
mines. I know nothing about the ulti- 
mate destination of all the products of 
labor but it is plain that much work 
is being done. 

I did not see many shoes on people’s 
feet. Many people were barefoot and 
many wore substitutes of various kinds. 
Shoes are a big problem everywhere in 
Germany but especially in the eastern 
zone. Some walked barefoot and car- 
ried their shoes to save wear on them. 
I did not see any meat, either in restau- 
rants or in the bishop’s house except 
what we produced out of our own sup- 
ply. It is my impression that the food 
situation is even worse, definitely worse, 
than in the western zones. 


Most OF THE GRAIN had been cut and 
threshed and the fields picked clean. 
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In some parts one could still see women 
and children hunting for ears of grain 
and even individual kernels. I saw 
large herds of cattle. I saw fairly de- 
cent streetcars, for instance in Leipzig, 
dangerously overcrowded but not as 
murky and dirty as some of the win- 
dowless, rattling and shuffling cars else- 
where in Germany. Also, I saw some 
very beautiful woods, practically un- 
touched, whereas some forests in the 
western zones are being cut down at a 
fast rate. 

More significant perhaps, I saw in 
action two catechists’ schools and mar- 
veled at the resourcefulness with which 
German churchmen adjust to new sit- 
uations. The office of catechist—‘“teach- 
er” in the New Testament era and the 
early Christian church—or “kantor” is 
being revived in response to the need 
arising from the fact that no religion 
is being taught in public schools in the 
eastern zone. One of these catechists’ 
seminaries is located at Hainstein di- 
rectly across a valley from Wartburg 
Castle. I was very favorably impressed 
by the students and especially by the 
director of the institute, Dr. Nelke. 

I spent several hours reviewing activ- 
ities of Hilfswerk. I saw the shoe shop 
where shoes are made from wood and 
cloth and bits of rubber and where old 
shoes are repaired. The carpenter shop, 
the tailor shop, and the toy shop offer 
employment as a means of rehabilita- 
tion particularly of war veterans who 
have lost an arm or leg. Eisenach is a 
transit point for Eastern evacuees and 
expellees and much immediate assist- 
ance must be given these homeless, ill- 
clad, impoverished, undernourished and 
often sick people. Here as elsewhere 
Hilfswerk functions smoothly and mag- 
nificently in the face of great difficulties 
and deplorable shortages. 
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Other things one cannot size up so 
clearly. It is difficult for an outsider to 


measure the amount of freedom which 


the individual enjoys in a country or to 
gauge the pressure exerted by political 
authorities or the police. I am describ- 
ing what I saw and do not wish to base 
any verdict or generalization on my 
comparatively small area of observa- 
tion. At any rate, things are not as 
totally bad behind the so-called iron 
curtain as you may be led to believe. 
Life is going on and I feel the church in 
the eastern zone is active, young, ag- 
gressive, and hopeful. 


I WAS PARTICULARLY eager to see the 
Wartburg Castle, which played such a 
large role in Martin Luther’s life. Com- 
ing from the east, from Gotha, we 
climbed a long hill and there, 10 miles 
ahead, saw a high hill crowned by the 
towers of Wartburg reflecting the noon- 
day sun. 

Wartburg Castle lies in the Russian 
zone. Eisenach, the city at the foot of 
high Wartburg hill, and Wartburg Castle 
itself were first occupied by American 
troops and later by the Russians. In 
bombing attacks the so-called Luther 
house, the ancient Cotta family home, 
the house in which Johann Sebastian 
Bach was born and a few other his- 
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torical houses were destroyed or se- 
verely damaged. The castle itself was 
hit once or twice but the damage is 
slight. The only real loss is the removal 
of all medieval coats of armor from the 
“Ruestungssaal.” The intention is to 
make this into a Goethe museum. 

Professor Nebe guided us through the 
castle. The high spot was the room 
where Luther lived from May 4, 1521, 
to March 2, 1522, and where he trans- 
lated the New Testament in the incred- 
ibly short period of 10 weeks. Near the 
door is Luther’s coat of arms. The room 
is medieval with a rough uneven floor, 
a ceiling of rugged and bent wooden 
boards and beams and_ small-paned 
windows. The furniture dates from Lu- 
ther’s day though it is not what he used. 
On the wall are Lukas Cranach’s paint- 
ings of Luther’s parents, and on the 
table is a German Bible printed by 
Hans Lufft in 1541 containing many 
hand-written notes by Luther, Mel- 
anchthon, Bugenhagen, and others. 

The visit found a fitting close when 
we attended the regular week end 
vesper service in the chapel of the 
castle. Every seat was taken and some 
people stood. The inspiration of an ex- 
perience such as this will be with me as 
long as I live. 


Missinc STANZA 
The British Weekly prints a letter from Lawrence S. Ainsworth, 
who quotes a stanza of “Abide With Me” which is seldom included in 
hymnals. “The general omission of the following verse, I think, is a 


great pity,” he says. 


“Thou on my head in early youth didst smile; 
And though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me—oft as I left Thee— 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me.” 
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Do We Strengthen the Church? 


By WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 


If the church is to have strong influence on the world, its 


pastors and laymen and its agencies must be top-notch 


Iv Is SHOCKING to discover that very 
many people feel quite sure the church 
has lost its influence in the modern 
world. We will not admit that they are 
right. But we are aware that the church 
does not count as much as it should. 

The question for us church people to 
ask is, What can we do to make the 
church count more? 

The church is far more than merely 
the sum of the people who are in it, 
for God has created the church and He 
has not abandoned it. But God has put 
very large responsibility for His church 
in our hands. If the church is to count, 
these three component parts of the 
church—its ministers, its lay members, 
its agencies—must count more. 


THE MINISTERS of the church are, in 
a sense, the chief propagandists on earth 
for God. It is not only their calling 
but their business to further His Word 
and foster universal confidence in His 
Will. Commercial business goes to great 
lengths and expense to find the prop- 
erly equipped, trained, and skilled in- 
dividuals to make known the worth of 
its products. Is the church equally 
careful and painstaking in finding the 
properly equipped, trained, and skilled 
individuals to labor on behalf of God? 

There are times when it seems to me 
that a minister and his congregation are 


Dr. Langsam is president of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York. During the war years 
he served in the Office of Strategic Services, 
Washington, D. C. 
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so overjoyed to find any boy in the 
parish willing to enter the ministry 
that they pay little or no attention to 
his qualifications. They are so thrilled 
over his apparent consecration that it 
never occurs to them to ask whether 
he can absorb the necessary knowledge 
for his difficult future job, whether he 
has any qualities of leadership, whether 
he can win and hold the attention and 
respect of mature and intelligent pa- 
rishioners. Where these fundamental 
qualifications are ignored, the boy 
turned minister will not make the 
church count for more. He will make it 
count for less. And is not he who en- 
courages rather than dissuades this boy, 
a sinner? 


IT SHOULD NoT be difficult to under- 
stand—yet often it so seems to be—that 
the minister who counts, the minister 
who is influential among today’s alert, 
world-wise, and yet confused youth, is 
the minister who possesses three spe- 
cial attributes. These attributes are 1) 
a fiery passion to serve God through 
ministering humbly to man, 2) a knowl- 
edge of the basic facts of history, sci- 
ence, psychology, and social relations, 
and 3) an ability to win and lead trust- 
ing followers. Of these three, all are 
needful in this world of 1947. 

Those who guide youth into the min- 
istry must come to see the mistake of 
recommending weaklings and misfits for 
what is indubitably one of the most im- 
portant and toughest assignments 
among men. They must, rather, seek 
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out the ablest and best boys in each 
congregation and urge these to enter 
the ministry. They must recruit from 
among those who combine piety with 
ability. Otherwise there will continue 
to be true in future what to Daniel 
Defoe was true in 1701, namely, that 
Whenever God erects a house of prayer 
The Devil always builds a chapel there; 
And ’twill be found upon examination 
The latter has the larger congregation. 


WHEN THERE IS a well-equipped and 
carefully trained minister, filled with 
God’s conviction and the courage there- 
of, the role of his parishioners is rel- 
atively simple. The member of the con- 
gregation properly inspired by his pas- 
tor not only is familiar with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, but applies them. 

That the world for centuries has 
known the horror of war and cruelty, 
is certainly not the fault of Christianity. 
The principles of Christianity have been 
preached and taught and written and 
read through almost two thousand 
years. But their application by the 
masses of individuals who comprise 
nations has lagged; has, in some cases, 
been deliberately avoided. 

Perhaps the reason for this lag lies 
in the failure of some of our ministers 
to talk to their parishioners about the 
Christian approach to the problems of 
this world. They talk to them about 
the importance of being Christian. But 
they do not make clear in detail how a 
Christian should react to events of na- 
tional and international import. Indeed, 
unless they be outstanding in ability 
as well as piety, they are likely to be 
incompetent to do so! 

For the church to count more, its in- 
dividual parishioner—man, woman, or 
child—must live a Christian life 24 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
He must think of God even on a week- 
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day and even when he is not in trouble. 
He must live in’ such a way that the 


unchurched individual or he who is 


lukewarm in his church affiliation, will 
notice the difference. 

He must strive, therefore, to mani- 
fest his faith, be tolerant, be moderate 
in his views and language, be gracious, 
put the best rather than the worst in- 
terpretation on any matter, be generous 
in thought and deed, be modest and of 
proper humility in his relations with 
others, be helpful and patient, be frank, 
and base his opinions on knowledge 
rather than on prejudice, hearsay, 
wishful thinking, and ignorance. Then 
it may be expected that his neighbors 
will say of him: “There goes a Chris- 
tian; let us do like him.” 


AND THERE ARE the agencies of the 
church. I have in mind in particular 
the educational agencies. Abroad, these 
may be represented chiefly in the mis- 
sions. At home, they are mainly our 
schools and colleges. 

If ever there has been a God-given 
opportunity to support Christian edu- 
cation, and especially Christian higher 
education, that opportunity is now. With 
thousands of our future leaders seek- 
ing admission to Christian colleges, it 
is our duty to make it possible for these 
colleges to take in an ever larger pro- 
portion of such young men and young 
women. What a wonderful chance for 
the church to count! 

What an opportunity to make pos- 
sible for thousands of youth a four- 
year existence in an atmosphere of 
Christian faith and activity! What a 
chance to let them learn that religion 
and science, far from clashing, actually 
must run together to form the shortest 
path to human betterment! 

To enable the church to seize this 
opportunity to count for more in the 
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vital field of higher education, the 
college agencies must have the sons 
and daughters of her parishioners, 
stimulated and inspired by her min- 
isters. If our Christian parents do not 
send their children to Christian col- 
leges, then what justification remains 
for the schools’ existence? If we do 
not properly exercise our choice be- 
tween Christian and secular higher 
education, then we may soon find our- 
selves without choice! 

And, having Christian youth as stu- 
dents, the Christian colleges need fur- 
ther aid in the form of financial back- 
ing. For, in most good colleges, the 
tuition fees cover only the direct cost 
of instruction. The expenses of ad- 
ministration, equipment, scholarships, 


library and recreational facilities, and 
plant maintenance must be paid out of 
endowment funds, bequests, gifts, and 
contributions. There is no more de- 
serving cause than that of Christian 
higher education which prepares Chris- 
tian leaders for our country’s future. 


Ir, THEN, THESE component parts of 
the church, these ministers, parishion- 
ers, and educational agencies, can be 
made to count for more, so will the 
church itself count for more. Humanity 
as a whole can then be made to realize 
with St. Augustine that “he cannot have 
God for his father who refuses to have 
the church for his mother.” And then 
no one will be likely to say, “The 
church dosen’t count.” 


Salesman for the Lord 


This North Carolina layman left his position in the automobile 


business to give full time to the work of the church. He 


is awakening many to their Christian responsibility 


In Iowa Lutherans have called Zeb 
Trexler a “salesman for the Lord.” The 
new associate secretary of stewardship 
in the ULC is that—and more. His job 
is not so much to “sell” Christianity 
to laymen as it is to show them how 
to apply Christianity in their businesses 
and their homes. 

“Time was when pastors preached 
about money,” Mr. Trexler explained 
recently. “But congregations got tired 
of that. Now we approach the practice 
of Christianity differently. That’s where 
my work comes in. 

“I put the problems before the peo- 
ple. I stress stewardship in terms of 
service and activity. Money is not the 
only part of life that the church needs.” 
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In Mr. Trexler’s discussions with lay- 
men he demands wholehearted conse- 
cration. He had no bottle of sugar- 
coated pills in his brief case. He ad- 
ministers straight facts. He talks about 
things like liberalism and materialism 
and interpretation of scripture as re- 
lated to everyday living. 

Reason is that he sees the task wait- 
ing for laymen to do. Conditions- of 
the times are such that men of. the 
church can no longer play around at 
being Christian. ; 


“THERE ARE FEWER candidates for the 
ministry now than in 1900 despite a 
sharp increase in. population,” he said 
to one group recently. “In the ULC 
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ZEB TREXLER 
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“.. put the problems before the people 


alone 150 churches are without pastors. 
The number is increasing. To make up 
for this shortage of pastors, lay leaders 
in each local congregation must as- 
sume an increasingly active part. And 
remember,” he added, “you are not 
leading in an unimportant venture. You 
are leading for the Lord.” The secre- 
tary sets a good example of hard work. 
He has just completed a 10,000-mile 
circuit of the Midwest and Southeast. 

How do the men react? Well, one 
conference sent a special letter to the 
ULC stewardship office thanking the 
church for “bringing Mr. Trexler to 
us.” His message, the letter stated, 
aroused not only the men and women 
of the conference. “He stirred the 
young people with ambition to carry 
on the Lord’s work.” 

In October 1946 he was elected pres- 
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ident of the ULC Brotherhood. By the 
end of May he had spoken at men’s 
conventions in Georgia, Texas, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and 
five other states. Besides this he car- 
ried on a full-time job as public-rela- 
tions man for Lenoir Rhyne College. 


WHEN HE ASSUMED leadership of the 
Brotherhood few would have dared 
prophesy the activity that has resulted. 
The financial thermometer alone has 
shot higher than ever before. More 
dues were paid during the first three 
months of 1947 than in any previous 
entire year. 

The record runs like this: Dues re- 
ceived in 1944-45—$3,846.14. Dues re- 
ceived in 1945-46—$4,792.14. Dues re- 
ceived between Jan. 1 and May 31, 1947 
—$8,024.70. 

“My first emphasis as Brotherhood 
president,” he said, “is on organization. 
That is the thing that put America over 
in the war. The U.S. was better at pro- 
duction and organization than the 
enemy. First, we want to organize our 
men. 

“After we organize, we want to un- 
dergird with dues. We cannot put on a 
program without money. Then we want 
to add to the staff of the Brotherhood 
a field man to go where he is needed. 
His job will be to activate our programs 
of evangelism, education, stewardship, 
and youth work. Our motto—‘All the 
men of the Lutheran church for the 
whole task of the church’—must be 
more than just a statement.” 


Harp work is not new to Zeb Trexler. 
He was only 10 years old when he first 
walked into the field and took his 
mother’s place behind the family plow. 
Living was not easy for that North 
Carolina family. 

“My mother and father had a chicken 
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or two and a couple of blankets when 
they got married,” he said. “I was born 
in a log cabin on a rented farm.” 

Later George Trexler was able to 
buy a farm of his own. But that did 
not spare Louise and their nine chil- 
dren. Zeb, oldest of the nine, and his 
mother would get up before dawn to 
saw trees that his father had chopped 
down the day before. 

At his mother’s urging, young Zeb 
grasped every chance for an educa- 
tion. While still just a “clod-hopper” 
he joined the community debating so- 
ciety. At 12 he was arguing on public 
forums with men who were 50. His 
grammar-school teacher became inter- 
ested and taught him Latin and other 
high-school subjects while he was still 
in grade school. After he had finished 
studying his lessons before an oil lamp 
at night, his father would pull out a 
worn blackboard and the two would 
go through them again. “I have bawled 
my eyes out more than once because 
I did not know my lessons.” 

Later Zeb worked his way through 
the Crescent, N. C., Academy and the 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C., Collegiate Institute 
by being bell-ringer, assistant in the 
library, and finally librarian. His last 
two years he led his class in scholar- 
ship. In his senior year he won the 
orator’s medal. 


For 10 years after he was graduated 
by the Institute he taught school and 
served as a principal. From 1921 to 
1941 he was in the automobile busi- 
ness. Early in 1942 he was called to 
Lenoir Rhyne College as field secre- 
tary. At the college he later became 
director of living endowment and 
alumni secretary. 

This and his work in the Brotherhood 
attracted the attention of the ULC 
stewardship office. “We selected Zeb 
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Trexler,’ Dr. Clarence .C. Stoughton, 
ULC stewardship secretary, said re- 
cently, “because he is distinctly one of 
our outstanding lay leaders in the 
church. That was demonstrated by 
the record he wrote in the North Caro- 
lina Synod. Under his leadership the 
Brotherhoods attempted a $100,000 
church-extension fund. That goal has 
been largely accomplished. With his 
genius for organization he made the 
North Carolina Brotherhood an ef- 
fective working unit.” 

Recently it was discovered that al- 
most one-fourth of all Lutheran Men 
subscribers live in North Carolina. 
“Reading develops better churchmen,” 
Mr. Trexler insists. “Wherever I go I 
try to get men to read THE LUTHERAN, 
Christian Century, Christian Herald. 

As director of evangelism for the 
North Carolina Brotherhood he assisted 
in planning a program of evangelism in 
the synod. Result of the project was 
1,085 commitments in 85 churches. 


Years aGo Zeb Trexler’s mother 
dreamed dreams for him. At night she 
would rock before the open fireplace 
and talk of the future. “Zeb,” she would 
say, “when you grow up I want you to 
go to college. I don’t want you to have 
to work like I have had to.” 

“The thing she never realized,” Zeb 
points out today, “is that the more you 
prepare yourself for life, the greater 
is your responsibility to use that life 
well.” 

He has learned this lesson completely. 
He now spends all his time showing 
others how to “practice the Christian 
religion.” To scores of audiences he 
has brought a new understanding of 
the meaning of church membership. 
Along with Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
he is stirring the church to a new sense 
of stewardship. 
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EPHESUS AND BEYOND 


The reading for this study in Paul's third mis- 
sionary journey begins at The Acts 19:23 and 
ends at 20:3. 


LuKeE’s account of Paul’s ministry at 
Ephesus might leave us quite disap- 
pointed if it were not for this choice 
passage about its conclusion. So much 
has been left unsaid. During this time 
—nearly three years, likely—Paul had 
led Christianity to a place of prom- 
inence in that city itself. More than 
that, he had also planted the banners 
of the cross in many other cities of the 
province, whose names appear later in 
the New Testament, especially in The 
Revelation. About all this Luke tells 
us tantalizingly little. He even chooses 
the things which are rather less inter- 
esting to us except this, one of the most 
brilliant pieces of word-painting in the 
whole of the book. 

The temple of Diana in Ephesus had 
been already, for four or five centuries, 
one of the wonders of the world. It 
stood at some distance from the city on 
a spot held sacred from still earlier 
times. Its floor was 350 feet long by 
150 feet in breadth. Its columns stood 
60 feet above the floor. All was splen- 
did and elaborately furnished in the 
extreme. 

The image of the goddess venerated 
there was said to have fallen directly 
out of heaven (The Acts 19:35). Thus 
it was a perfect likeness, so they 
thought. That fact led the thousands 
of pilgrims who came there for wor- 
ship, to purchase copies of the statue 
to take home with them. Wealthy tour- 
ists who could afford silver ones bought 
them from-the workmen of this Deme- 
trius (19: 23-41). 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


THE TEMPLE was later wrecked and 
for many centuries preceding our times 
was “lost.” Then an Englishman dis- 
covered the ruins lying under a weed- 
covered pond. Some of its magnificence 
has been uncovered in one of the most 
thrilling pieces of archaeological re- 
search about which it is possible to 
read. Yet much of it lies there still 
with the frogs croaking its requiem. 

But it was not always thus! So it 
came about that the front page story 
“quoted” below appeared in the Ephesus 
Times one morning in the year A. D. 
55. The headline was “Major Industry 
Threatened, Silversmiths Take Action.” 

“Ephesus was the scene yesterday of 
city-wide protest against the new re- 
ligious movement called Christianity. 
This new sect, headed by a man called 
Paul of Tarsus in Cilicia, threatens to 
assume dangerous proportions. Its 
devotees are disciples of Jesus Christ, 
a living god—they say. They teach that 
idols are a sacrilege and worship in the 
Temple of Diana is false. 

“The silversmiths’ union, headed by 
our outstanding citizen Demetrius, is 
fully awake to the danger. It sees this 
profitable industry put in jeopardy. Not 
only will the sale of its products be 
curtailed, but also the whole economy 
of the city will be affected adversely 
as the tourist business and others asso- 
ciated with the temple are reduced in 
volume. This is not to speak of the 
atrocious slight to our goddess Diana 
and the gross disregard for the sur- 
passing glory of our temple. 

“Mindful of all those important in- 
terests, the union yesterday organized 
a protest meeting which filled every 
seat of the 24,000 in the theater. Men 
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of the union appeared in the city streets 
shouting ‘Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. That stirred confusion because 
people did not know what it meant and 
became fearful. Soon they were stream- 
ing to the market place. There two of 
these Christians, Gaius from Corinth 
and Aristarchus from Thessalonica, were 
seized by union sympathizers. Then the 
crowd began streaming into the theater 
to hear the news and see what would 
be done. 


“THE UNION had been more successful 
than its members expected. No prepa- 
rations had been made for a gathering 
of such proportions. In the confusion, 
the Jews apparently thought they could 
turn the event to their own advantage 
in fostering anti-Christian feeling. They 
put forward Alexander to speak to the 
crowd. When, however, it was observed 
that he was a Jew, everybody refused 
to hear him and howled him down. 
Fully aroused, and without leadership, 
the crowd then resorted to shouting for 
some two hours, ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ That cry resounded over 
the city in a demonstration never 
equaled here. 

“By that time city officials saw that 
they must restore order or the city 
would be under censure by the Roman 
authorities. The town clerk, with his 
accustomed courage and ability ap- 
peared and silenced the crowd. 

“He appealed to their pride in the 
city and its good name. He reminded 
them that the city is under the protec- 
tion of Jupiter himself who sent the 
image to be enshrined in the temple 
and no power on earth can stand against 
Jupiter. With a final plea for law and 
order he dismissed the crowd. Esteem- 
ing the person of the clerk, as usual, 
everybody went home in orderly fash- 
ion and the riot ended without blood- 
shed. 

“It can be said with authority that 
Paul and his fellow-workers will close 
their mission in Ephesus.” 


PavuL HIMSELF had wanted to go into 
the theater to speak. High-placed of- 
ficials warned him against it. He might 
have been able to sway and appeal to 
even that excited mob and that would 
have been a notable narrative. 

As it is, the reporter who sought out 
Paul for a private interview was cor- 
rect. Paul’s work in Ephesus would 
end. He must let the movement care 
for itself in relative obscurity for a 
time in order to survive and grow with- 
out the extreme opposition his further 
presence would arouse. 

Meanwhile that Corinthian corre- 
spondence described: two weeks ago in 
this Know the Bible series had taken 
place. Several letters had gone across 
the bay. Paul had possibly himself 
made a short visit in Corinth and even 
now he is awaiting word from Titus 
who had carried another letter there. 

Driven out of Ephesus, he starts for 
Macedonia by way of Troas (20:1, 2). 
His itinerary there would include, no 
doubt, Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Berea, where his work had formerly 


been so hastily stopped. Now he could 
review and foster it. 


IN ONE OF THOSE cities Titus rejoined 
him with good word about the Corin- 
thian situation. Then Paul hurried on 
and ministered to that congregation 
another three months. It was the win- 
ter of A. D. 55-56 and he spent this last 
period of ministry there in the home 
of the Gaius mentioned in Romans 
16:23. It must have been a time of 
satisfying work with the brotherhood 
now reunited after the feverish period 
of conflict while Paul was at Ephesus. 

Undoubtedly Paul often went down 
to the docks at Corinth where ships 
were frequently sailing for Rome. The 
urge to board one of them and fulfill 
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that ambition to see the capital city 
must have been nearly irresistible. Yet 
there were stern obligations which 
would turn his steps in the opposite 
direction, to Jerusalem, for whose needs 
he was even then providing, as we shall 
hear later. Thus he did the next best 
thing. He called his scribe and dictated 
what we call the Epistle to the Romans. 

It could not be as personal a letter 
as Paul’s others, for he was writing to 
people unknown excepting those few 
whom he had occasionally met from the 
city; Aquila and Priscilla, for example. 
It is more like a treatise setting forth 
the faith. That suited his purpose, too, 
for he wanted to guide the Romans in 
the development of their Christian 
thought and conduct as individuals and 
a group. 


To SAY THE LEAST, the letter describes 
Paul’s own religion. The heart of it 
was his utterly loyal discipleship with 
Jesus Christ. The Gospel he taught 
reveals a righteousness of God avail- 
able through faith in Christ unto sal- 
vation. Paul held himself to be saved 


through faith. In Chapters 3 to 11 he 
deals with justification, sanctification, 
and election. Chapters 12 to 15 are an 
ethical exhortation to spiritual service, 
patriotism, love, toleration, and broth- 
erhood. Paul exemplified those qual- 
ities superbly. 

Those matters, of course, are of first 
importance in Romans. Nevertheless, 
there is a deep and touching interest in 
Chapter 16. Scholars may think that it 
was attached to this letter by some 
chance, whereas it really was addressed 
to Ephesus. Yet it shows the loving 
heart of Paul the pastor just as the 
former chapters display his doctrinal 
acumen. Paul had a host of Christian 
friends, each one dear to him. 

The winter having passed, it was 
time to take ship for Jerusalem. Sud- 
denly the plans were altered. Some 
plot by the Jews, to accomplish their 
purpose of doing away with Paul at 
last, was discovered. So, although he 
had not intended to visit again the 
churches in Greece, he cancelled his 
passage and secretly set out by road 
to Troas (20:3). 
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Open Door For MINISTERS 

I am amazed and humbled when I think of the manner in which 
doors stand open or are opened to the church. As a representative 
of the church I go to the great door at the state prison. The friendly 
guard without hesitation unlocks the door and lets me in for service 
for the church. I go to the state hospital and knock upon the locked 
door. There is a grating of a key in the lock. The attendant looks out, 
finds out I am a pastor come to visit a patient. I am invited in to serve 
the cause of the church. I go to the hospital door on which hangs a 
“No Visitors” sign. I tap gently on the door. The nurse comes and 
says, “He is not allowed to have any visitors, but I am sure he will 
want to see you.” I enter and say a brief prayer, or with a gentle 
touch say, “God bless you,” and leave. Many other doors that are 
locked tight against others are open to the church and her representa- 
tives. Pastors in America have a marvelous opportunity for there are 
few doors closed to them. Car. B. CauGHMAN 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mrs. Bach’s Black Mood 


Tue Missionary SOcIETY meeting 
was over early yesterday. We were 
very talkative over our teacups. 

“Have another of my crisps?” Mrs. 
Sullivan urged. “There’s not a calory 
in a carload.” 

“And they’re delicious,’ enthused 
Mrs. Hedges. “Where did you get the 
recipe?” 

“In a book on reducing diets put out 
by one of the gelatin companies. I 
thought they’d be just the thing for this 


afternoon. Something we could all eat’ 


with an easy conscience.” 

“T don’t know,” Kitty Bach murmured 
darkly in my ear. “After that topic I 
think I need sustenance of some sort.” 

I smiled without replying. There 
wasn’t much I could say. I only hoped 
Kitty wouldn’t take my smile for en- 
couragement. Mrs. Bach has a talent 
for proclaiming aloud what other peo- 
ple are thinking but keeping to them- 
selves. 


TRUE TO FORM, she went on, “How 
anyone has the nerve to stand up there 
and take up the time of a lot of busy 
women without even bothering to pre- 
pare is beyond me.” 

“Hush,” I laughed, “someone will 
hear you!—And the other women did 
enter into the discussion.” © 

“If you call rehashing facts we’ve all 
read in Lutheran Women’s Work a dis- 
cussion.” 

“Perhaps other people don’t read the 
magazine as carefully as you do. You’re 
just bored because you know too much. 
—Isn’t it nice to have Mrs. Hedges 
back?” 

“Grand. And she looks wonderful. 
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She lost 23 pounds—Wonder how I’d 
look if I lost that much?” 

“You could enter a beauty contest 
with Mr. Gandhi.” 

“You do say the nicest things!” 

“Perhaps I’d better go shed a little of 
my sweetness and light on our new 
members over there. They seem to be 
staying pretty much to themselves.” 


Mrs. Overserc and Mrs. Schwinn are 
new in the congrégation and I was glad 
they had found each other. Both had 
been active in the churches from which 
they came and they were finding it a 
bit difficult to adjust to a new group. 
Mrs. Overberg, particularly, sprinkles 
her conversation liberally with refer- 
ences to “the way we did it at St. 
Paul’s.” Some of the women find it a 


little hard to take, even though some 


of the suggestions are good. 


As I came up they were exchanging © 
views on various ways to receive the | 


Thankoffering. “Well,” said Mrs. Over- 


berg, “there are 40-11 ways to do it, | 
but what we found worked best was — 
to stress the fact that it is a personal — 


offering. We placed a large basket in 
the chancel and the women filed past 
dropping in their boxes. With a large 
group of women, it is an impressive 
sight. Of course, we had a large so- 
ciety, very large.” 

“So did we,” Mrs. Schwinn smiled. 
“Mrs. Lathrop knows our work from 
synodical meetings.” As I nodded agree- 
ment, she went on. “We thought the 
important thing was to have everyone 
know what the money is used for.” 

“We took care of that when we gave 
out the boxes,” said Mrs. Overberg, 
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straightening her glasses. “We had a 
committee who took them to the mem- 
bers and explained just what it was 
all about.” 


Kitty Bac came up, just then, giv- 
ing me her “I’m going to behave” grin. 
“Can I offer either or both of you 
ladies a lift? Ill be glad to run you 
home.” 

“Oh, thank you,” breathed «Mrs. 
Schwinn. “T have quite a little distance 
and I was wondering about buses at 
this time of day.” 

“I'd be glad for a ride, too,’ Mrs. 
Overberg said. “I live just around the 
corner from Mrs. Schwinn, so it won’t 
take you out of your way.” 

“How about coming with us, Mrs. 
Lathrop?” Kitty invited. “You haven’t 
been in my new car, have you?” 

“No, I’ve cniy seen it in front of the 
church. Even standing at the curb, it 
made my mouth water.” 

“It’s quite a change from the xylo- 
phone. I had an old rattle-trap,” she 
explained, “which made so many dif- 
ferent noises it almost played a tune, 
but it took us places. In this new one 
I feel as though I ought to be sleek and 
beautiful to match the car. It’s quite a 
strain:” 

Mrs. Overperg didn’t quite know how 
to take Kitty’s breeziness, but Mrs. 
Schwinn seemed ready to meet her on 
her own level. That chatter covers 
more sound thinking than many people 
realize. 


THE NEW Car rode like a dream. When 
we had dropped the other passengers, 
the driver headed not toward home 
but for the open country. “Mind com- 
ing along with me to order my turkey 
for next week? There’s a farmer out 
here I always buy from but he’s very 
independent. I have to go out and talk 
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to him each time. It won’t take 45 
minutes.” 

I did some mental arithmetic, involv- 
ing such things as the length of time 
needed to cook the dinner I had in my 
icebox, the length of time needed to 
consume it, the hour of Jerry’s cate- 
chetical class and Joan’s scout meeting. 
The answer left me an hour’s leeway. 
“T’d love a drive.” 

We hit the highway and headed north 
above Chilton Hills. As the new tires 
hummed over smooth concrete, Kitty 
settled back against the soft leather 
cushions. “I need to blow the cobwebs 
out of my brain, I guess. That topic 
probably wasn’t half as bad as I thought 
it was. I was just in a hateful mood.” 

“What seems to be your trouble? 
Your husband beating you?” 

“I wish it were as simple as that. I 
could cope with him.” For a minute 
her old smile flashed. Then she was 
sober again. “I was in the terminal in 
the center of the city this morning and 
at the station they were transfering 
some of the war dead from one train 
to another. They were bringing the 
flag-draped caskets up in the freight 
elevator. Each had its two-man guard 
of honor, but practically none of the 
passers-by in that whole great railroad 
station were paying any attention. I 
could hardly believe that human beings 
could be so completely wrapped up in 
themselves and their own selfish inter- 
ests that they couldn’t see what was 
there before their eyes.” 

“It is unbelievable, isn’t it?” 

“And so horribly revealing. One of 
those boxes could easily contain all 
that was mortal of my Stan and no 
matter what the orators say at memo- 
rial services, mighty few citizens would 
care so long as their own skins were 
safe. No wonder I’m in a black mood.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Making friends 


I moved into a new community three 
months ago—a complete stranger. I have 
been interested in developing a circle of 
friends—agreeable, reliable, permanent 
friends. Following the advice of a teacher, 
I have gone to places where one is likely 
to find the right kind of people—to church, 
night school, the Y, and the public library. 
And I’ve met a number of fine persons. 

But I still have a problem. It seems hard 
to develop acquaintances into friends. We 
meet, converse, walk to church together, 
or perhaps have lunch together, but my 
own friendliness doesn’t take hold. The 
next time I see these persons they act as 
though they never met me, Lasting associa- 


tions seem impossible. Why are people so 
cold? 


Something’s wrong! Either you have 
a wrong slant on the whole matter of 
association with people, or there are 
traits in your personal make-up which 
tend to keep people at a distance. 

Here are a few questions you ought 
to raise about yourself. Are you keep- 
ing up your appearance? Do you talk 
too much when with people? Does the 
capital “I” play too big a part in your 
talk and actions? Are you courteous 
and unselfish? Do you say things that 
help others to feel friendly, important, 
wanted? Do you try to make plans for 
everyone, or are you adjustable to the 
plans of others? Do you air your peeves? 

Timidity is often mistaken for being 
“high-hat.” Other people whom you 
regard as cold may be merely timid, 
but just as eager for friendships as you 
are. Rid yourself of any negative traits, 
as far as possible, and then assume in a 
moderate way that other people want 
friends, that they may accept you. 

Friendships are built on shared in- 
terests, ideals, and practices, on mutual 
regard, fineness of character, and co- 
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operativeness. One must also have a 
fair balance between aggressiveness and 
withdrawal; too much of either is det- 
rimental to friendship. 

Creation of good will and cultivation 
of pleasant associations can’t be forced 
or hurried. Provide favorable condi- 
tions, plant the seeds of friendship, and 
then let them grow. 


Mental illness 


One of my neighbors is suffering from 
a mental disturbance and has had to go to 
a hospital. The family are ashamed of the | 
affliction, resent having anyone inquire 
about the patient, and fear they will lose 
the good reputation they have had in 
the community. | 


Such attitudes are baseless. They are 
left over from the days when mentally 
diseased persons were believed to be 
possessed by demons. The poor suf- 
ferers were roughly treated in the hope 
of driving out the demons. Hundreds 
of people with mental upsets were ac- 
cused of witchcraft and were killed. 

Present-day science recognizes men- 
tal disturbances, or insanity, as a dis- | 
ease, in a class with pneumonia, scarlet 
fever, or other physical illnesses. Many 
cases are occasioned by physical dis- 
turbances. From the cruel treatment 
once meted out to these hapless suffer- | 
ers in ignorance, we have progressed — 
to the point of dealing with the troubles | 
for what they are—diseases, many of 
them curable. Great progress has been 
made in this century. The biggest hin- 
drance today is the backward attitude 
of the public which still makes the 
financing of mental hospitals difficult. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. | 
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No Synthetic Vitamins 


A Man Can Live. By Bernard Iddings Bell. Harper. 128 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Bell deals with specific human problems. His penetrating analysis shows the 
problem of the moment to be that of finding personal significance and meaning. Men 
and women, and even youth and children, have become infected with a feverish busy- 
ness. The tempo of the day is a kind of tarantella. This frantic anxiety is symptomatic 
of the infectious fear of insecurity and hopelessness; of the human spirit which has 


slipped its mooring and is floundering spir- 
itually. “. . . . Not often before our time 

(if ever),” Dr. Bell points out, “has life 
seemed to thinking people at once so fas- 
cinatingly complex and so completely in- 
significant, so full of promise that fades into 
disillusionment.” The man who can apply 
an effective specific to this spiritual disease, 
who can point men to personal significance, 
may well be the greatest benefactor of 
our day. 

In a large measure Dr. Bell is such a 
benefactor in this book, by the simple ex- 
pedient of pointing us again to the Chris- 
tian Gospel, enforced by his earnest and 
compelling presentation of it. In so doing 
he has taken several stumbling blocks in 
science, the philosophy of history, and the 
sophistication of modernity, and made them 
into stepping stones. 

The book is marred, but not seriously, 
by a lapse in logic in the discussion of the 
theory of religious knowledge, in that man 
is at once limited to knowledge by expe- 
rience and at the same time credited with 
having supra-sensory knowledge of ulti- 
mates by means of metaphors from expe- 
rience. Metaphors and parables do not 
make religious knowledge; they are only 
means of communicating religious knowl- 
edge. They follow after, but never pre- 
cede, knowledge. 

_This book will be of special help in re- 
vitalizing those who are finding, “How hard 
a thing it is to live when youth is gone,” 
the middle-aged who have lived through 
two world wars, a depression and an in- 
flation, and who are now living in the 
prospect of witnessing the disintegration 
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of western civilization. Feverish, frantic 
men and women, in the Church and out 
of it. Beloved, Dr. Bell shows us that 
there is hope and there is meaning for us. 
A Man Can Live is good medicine for to- 
day, and it is much less expensive than a 
box of synthetic vitamins. 
Indianapolis Donato E. ELper 


Permanent? 


How the Church Grows. By Roy-A. Burkhart. 
Harper. 210 pages. $2. 


Taking his theme from a statement of 
Reinhold Niebuhr to the effect that the 
church “becomes increasingly irrelevant 
in the secular world,” Dr. Burkhart here 
sets forth the idea of the community church 
as the solution to the problem. “The con- 
temporary institution,” says he, “is being 
shaped by the world rather than shaping 
it.” He proposes to give it new shape and 
significance through social gospel service. 
This can be achieved, he feels, not by the 
historic methods of the denominations, but 
by new approaches of community service. 

As his pattern by which to identify 
Christian fellowship with neighborhood 
fellowship he cites his own church, the 
First Community Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, made up of 3,500 members and oper- 
ated by a staff of some 40 full-time and 
part-time workers. In his program, which 
includes not only several worship services, 
but also such community services as mar- 
riage counseling, social case work, youth 
camps, weekday religious education, music, 
dramatics, labor-management conferences, 
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recreational facilities for all age groups, 
and many other features, he seeks to pro- 
vide a ministry to all areas of community 
life. This approach calls for new preach- 
ing, new leadership, and new plans of 
operation. 

While some of the techniques suggested 
by this volume may prove useful, one 
wonders as to the permanency of a pro- 
gram that operates so largely on human- 
itarian levels independent of historic 
church connections. It is not necessary to 
create a. community church in order to 
render effective Christian service in a 
community. E. E. Fuack 

Hamma Divinity School 


Peace of Mind 


How You Can Find Happiness. By Samuel 
M. Shoemaker. Dutton. 160 pages. $2. 

Samuel Shoemaker has written a good 
book out of the overflow of his experience 
in counseling. After analyzing the unhap- 
piness so common at this time he takes up 
remedies for this malady of twentieth- 
century souls. Naturally he concentrates 
on the Christian religion and emphasis on 
the need of “confession” recalls to mind 
his past contacts with the Buchman move- 
ment. The book reaches a climax in the 
fourth chapter where concrete suggestions 
for the pursuit of happiness are given. 

Dr. Shoemaker has written a Christian 
version of other books which have dealt 
with the peace of mind that so many are 
seeking so feverishly in this age of ma- 
terialism and secularism. His little volume 
is worth reading and passing on to others 
who may be tangled in the problems of 
living. Epwarp K. RocErs 

Warren, Pa. 


Guide to Prayer 


Prayer and the Lord's Prayer. 
Gare. Harper. 124 pages. $1.25. 
The prayer life requires constant and 
persistent nurture. The Christian must be 
instructed in and give personal attention 
to the practice of prayer as well as to the 
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By Charles 


activities of the Christian life. 

The Lord’s Prayer is not only prayer 
but also a teacher of the art. If we under- 
stood this prayer better we would pray 
better. Through the mature Christian 
thought and experience of a great leader 
of the Church of England, recorded in this 
little volume, we may gain an increased 
understanding of and power in true prayer. 
The Lord’s Prayer is interpreted so as to 
reveal new meanings and as a guide to all 
prayer. 

Prepared as a series of magazine articles 
in 1896, the treatment seems timely today. 
About one-third of the study deals with 
prayer in a general way. The remainder 
is an interesting and illuminating explana- 
tion of the several--petitions. 

Southern Seminary M. L. STIREWALT 


Christians Go to Jail 


The Layman Helps the Warden. By George 
Stoll. Paul's Workshop, Kyau si, 
pages. 25 cents. 

Here is a manual on a unique program 
of interdenominational character. Led by 
Methodist oilman George Stoll, 200 laymen 
from churches of all faiths meet in neigh- 
borhood committees. They are assigned 
to certain public institutions under three 
main divisions: penal, child care, health. 

The purpose is to help the institution 
officials to do a better job for those under 
their care. Each layman is challenged by 
daily prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come,” for 
the unfortunate around about him, on the 
assumption, “Suppose it were my Brother!” 

Functions include rehabilitation in pris- 
ons, assisting in probation programs, notify- 
ing pastors of dependents and delinquents 
in children’s centers, and a_ full-time 
chaplain for visiting in homes, general 
hospitals, and homes for the aged. 

The laymen never criticize, having set 
up four objectives: awareness, support, 
service, prevention. 

This book should be in the hands of 
every metropolitan council of churches 
executive. Rocer G. ImuHorr 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Across the Desk 


At this season of the year when 
Thanksgiving proclamations come from 
Washington, D. C., and from governors’ 
mansions, one meditates on his attitude 
toward current conditions. We suggest 
that there are at least three kinds of 
people who are like the three primary 
colors whence an indefinite number of 
shades can be derived. On the last 
Thursday in November one dares name 
the groups—optimists, pessimists and 
the in-betweens whose policy is “safety 
first,” “watchful waiting,” or “it could 
be worse.” 

We ourselves have chalked up before 
our eyes the response made by a neigh- 
bor of whom we inquired during a wet 
month and a seeming unending supply 
of moisture. “Will it ever stop raining?” 
we asked. “It always has,” he replied. 

His philosophy appeals to us, because 
beneath it is the conviction that God 
maintains a degree of averages with a 
slight but definite leaning toward what 
is favorable to his earthly children. Our 
worst droughts and our most unusual 
rainy seasons have become preludes to 
a more favorable situation. 

People sometimes discuss what we 
consider a settled question: “Is the 
world becoming better or worse?” We 
reply with prompt positiveness that 
ours is the best period in all the earth’s 
recorded history. We satisfy ourselves 
by citing the ultra-modern instance of 
the emergence of all the nations from 
a terrible war and the almost imme- 
diate effort of one of the combatants to 
make another conflict of major extent 
impossible. The idealism which has 
been hatched out of what many sober- 
minded observers consider a bad egg is 
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for us a proof that goodness has the 
edge on wickedness. 

But just as Noah had to build an 
ark in which to ride out the flood, so 
we optimists must recognize the power 
of pessimism and take measures to block 
its objectives and reverse the effects of 
its malicious forms of energy. Future 
generations may stand aghast at their 
forefathers who hurled a destructive 
bomb on a defenseless population, and 
at the same time they will note that 
research for uses of atomic energy gave 
proof of altruistic attributes of man. 

On the last Thursday of November 
1947 it will be logical to fear the evil 
forces in our world and prepare to 
nullify them, or at least counteract their 
This will never be a perfect 
world, but its better elements can al- 
ways be found and the area of their 
beneficent influences extended. “God 
is in his heaven, and all is well with 
the world.” 


Enlightenment 
We respectfully suggest to our breth- 
ren, the ministers, that they use the 
implications of our official selections of 
Epistle lessons as the authority to 
preach on the 19th and 26th of Novem- 
ber about “Last Things” as that phrase 
is interpreted by our treatises on the 
doctrines of our religion. “Last Things,” 
according to the theology which the 
writer of this department of THe Lu- 
THERAN encountered in his training for 
preaching, dealt with death, the inter- 
mediate state in which our souls exist 
in the period between death and the 
second coming of Christ and the resur- 
rection and the divine judgment. 
33 


It can be frankly admitted that much 
futile speculation has resulted from 
human efforts to deal with death and 
life. We have some writers and speak- 
ers whose principles are counter to 
truth as it has been revealed to us. 
Some of these heresies, for that is what 
religion must call them, are expounded 
in the classrooms of highly regarded 
colleges and universities. Others are 
inextricably connected with such po- 
litical theories as obscure the priority 
of spirit over the flesh. Every false 
doctrine is Satan’s snare to lure the 
human soul from the safety of divine 
protection. Often the ignorance of the 
victim can be penetrated and the sal- 
vation that was revealed by our Sav- 
iour made the means of his rescue. 

It will be noted that the epistle les- 
sons recommended for consideration of 
preachers and hearers on the last two 
Sundays of the present ecclesiastical 
year are taken from the same portion 
of the New Testament, the first epistle 
of Paul to the Thessalonians. What the 
apostle sought to impress upon the con- 
verts to the Gospel in the Greek com- 
munity to which he wrote was an as- 
surance that a blessed immortality is 
the portion which a loving heavenly 
Father bestows upon those for whom 
the Only Begotten Son suffered and 
died. “I would not have you to be 
ignorant” is the sentence with which 
he introduces the revelation of a com- 
ing resurrection of all who died in the 
Lord. In that final day the proclama- 
tion will first be heard by those whose 
temporary abode has been in Hades; 
that is, of the death power. They must 
not sorrow as those who have no hope. 
On the contrary, they must rejoice that 
death is the door of entrance into peace 
and safety from temptation. 

There is no ambiguity in the basic 
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teachings of Holy Scripture concerning 
man’s place in the scale of created be- 
ings. He has received from his Maker 
not only what gives him priority and 
dominion over all else except what God 
reserves in order that each one’s destiny 
may be realized. His everlastingness 
(we purposely use this word instead of 
immortality) lies in the element of his 
being that is beyond the reach of death. 
The body can return to the dust whence 
it sprang, but the spirit of man con- 
tinues. In fact, the definition of death, 
the separation of the soul from the 
body, emphasizes this distinction. 

It is said that Russian communism 
makes its appeal to the common people 
by asserting that by their work and 
sacrifices they construct the state. An 
ancient Hindu claim was that “the soul 
is absorbed into God who gave it.” 
This is likewise a human speculation. 
Its fallacy lies in its claim that death 
leads to incorporation in some man- 
made estate. 

We suggest that the preachers of our 
day have a primary obligation to pre- 
sent the truths of Scripture, even 
though such a policy subjects them to 
the criticism that they are dealing with 
dogmas formulated in the past. They 
of this age demand a practical message. 
But clergymen approach moral, eco- 
nomic and political conclusions from) 
the point of view of divine revelation. 
Our “economy”—we borrow a word 
from common secular usage—must not 
neglect the Lord’s admonition, “For 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 
There is altogether too much emphasis 
placed on the things of this world. We 
are trying to dissipate our fear of death 
and the judgment by denying the real 
life and the coming of the judgment. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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WMS Adds 20 Societies to Roll, 
Seeks 10 Full-time Church Workers 


By GLenn G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—Records are being broken by 

the Illinois WMS. In the past two years 

20 new societies have been 

Illinois formed, membership has in- 

creased 6 per cent, financial re- 

ceipts have climbed 14.5 per cent to a total 

of $71,000, and a life service department 
has been formed. 

This is what the 460 women who gath- 
ered at Holy Trinity Church, Elgin, Oct. 
17-19, heard. 

Illinois women have set as their goal the 
procuring of 10 full-time church workers. 
First of these 10, Miss Dorothy Petersen, 
Elgin, spoke at the convention. She has 
been approved to work among the Mos- 
lems of India. 

Among speakers at sessions were mis- 
sionaries from three fields—Miss Edith 
Eykamp, India; the Rev. George R. Flora, 


Liberia; and the Rev. Andrew Mazak, 
Argentina. The Rev. E. T. Bachmann 
spoke on European conditions. Miss 


Ardelle Albertson depicted details of Lu- 


theran student work. Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
Jr., president of the ULC Women’s Mis- 


‘sionary Society, was banquet speaker. 


A resolution was passed that personal 
devotions be stressed. Goals set for local 
societies were increased thankofferings and 
a 10 per cent increase in active member- 
ship. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. O. Garfield 
Beckstrand, president; -Mrs. William J. 
Boatman, vice president; Mrs. Carl D. 
Kammeyer, recording secretary; Mrs. C. J. 
Heide, statistician; and Mrs. C. R. Wil- 
liams, treasurer. Mrs. C. R. Williams was 
named synodical representative on the 
ULC Women’s Missionary Society execu- 
tive board. 

EVANGELISM will be a major emphasis of 
the Illinois Synod in 1948. A congrega- 
tional training program for lay workers, 
guided by the Rev. Royal Lesher, ULC 
director of evangelism, will begin in Jan- 
uary. Two training meetings for Chicago 
Conference pastors were held Oct. 27. 

Cuicaco District Luther League held its 
fall rally Oct. 12 at North Austin Church, 
Chicago. Miss Marjorie Mann was elected 
president. 

HERE AND THERE: Cornerstone of the new 


WHEN BISHOP OTTO DIBELIUS of Berlin visited Washington, D. C., recently to confer with 
President Truman, Lutherans of the city had over a freight car load of relief supplies to present. 
Dr. Dibelius here receives a token gift from the Rev. Clarence T. Nelson, chairman of the drive. 
Looking on are Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, left, executive secretary of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, and the Rev. Donald F. Bautz, who was in charge of transportation and promotion. In 
three days of the two-week drive 10,000 pounds of food and clothing were collected 
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Select A Year-End Investment 
Which “Checks” On The Following Criteria: 


1. SPIRITUALITY? 


Carthage openly and always strives to place first—first, “The One Thing 
Needful.” 


2. CLEAR-CUT PURPOSE? 


Carthage seeks to develop in her students: 
(a) Christian spirit and practice. 

(b) Culture and refinement. 

(c) Good American citizenship. 

(d) Respect for the dignity of labor. 

(e) Effective leadership. 


3. METHODS? 


Carthage provides: 

(a) Personalized education. 

(b) A strong program of guidance under well-trained counselors. | 

(c) A strong faculty—M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s, skilled in the techniques of effec- | 
tive teaching. 


4. RECOGNITION? 


For 31 years, Carthage has been a member in good standing in the North 
Central Association. Carthage has been recognized by many other agencies— 
but most effectively through the success of thousands of former students. 


5. DEPENDABILITY? 


Carthage was founded at Carthage Illinois in 1870 and has served effectively 
through wars, panics, depressions and peace—for 77 years. 


6. CONFIDENCE OF OTHER BUSINESS MEN? | 


Carthage was the recipient of nearly one-half million dollars from the Hon- 
orable Henry J. Denhart. Carthage also received Andrew Carnegie funds for the 
erection of “Carnegie Hall” for physical sciences. The Rockefeller Foundation 
contributed $175,000 toward the Carthage endowment. Today, 40 prominent 
men and women are members of the Century Club, investing a minimum of 
$100 per year in this college. 


7. SOUND PHYSICAL PLANT? 


The Carthage plant is well-planned, symmetrical, includes 8 good brick 
buildings, besides central heating plant, a number of frame buildings and a 
lovely campus totaling 40 acres—facing Illinois Highway No. 10. 


8. ENDOWMENT? 


Carthage has an endowment of $740,000—all in sound, productive invest- 
ments. 


9. ENROLMENT? 


Six hundred thirty students were in regular full-time attendance last year. 
Hundreds were turned away due to lack of space. 
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10. SAFETY AND CONTROL? 


Carthage College is controlled by four strong ULCA synods—lIllinois, Iowa, 
Wartburg, Northwest. The Board of Trustees consists of consecrated business- 
men, pastors, professional men—all conservative, reliable—respected in their 
various fields. Institutional administration is efficient, economical, personalized. 


11. IS LOCATION FREE FROM DISTRACTION 
OF METROPOLITAN CENTERS? 


Carthage College is located 260 miles southwest of Chicago, 180 miles north 
of St. Louis—on two paved highways. The College is located in a small city of 
churches in a non-industrial community. 


12. IS THIS A STRATEGIC INSTITUTION FOR THE CHURCH? 


Yes. Among ULCA colleges, Carthage has the highest percentage of Lutheran 
students enrolled. Forty-two students are today preparing for admission to 
theological seminaries. In recent decades, Carthage has prepared 50 missionaries 
who entered foreign service. 

This college serves the strategic Mississippi valley including some of the 
most rapidly growing synods in the Church. Some predict the Chicago-Minne- 
apolis-St. Louis trade area will eventually become the center of Lutheranism in 
America. 


13. NEEDS? 


For this future, Cathage needs 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


additional buildings. Most urgent ERLAND NELSON, President 
is a suitable Chapel-Music Hall. 

Investors are invited to help check Carthage, Illinois 

this item. 
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Trinity Church, Lockport, the Rev. Gilbert 
C. Bengtson pastor, was laid Oct. 12. This 
congregation has insisted that it be self- 
supporting since its organization 15 years 
ago. . Over 60 members have been 
added to the rolls of St. Paul’s Church, 
Waukegan, in six months. A new organ 
was dedicated Nov. 2. The chancel has 
been refurnished. Miss Magdalen 


Koepke, parish worker at North Austin 
Church, has completed 20 years of service 
in that congregation. 


to Church Furnishings 


ls you’re wondering what is new, 
what is proper and what is available in 
church furnishings, you'll want to get 
your free copy of the new Ecclesiastical 
Arts Catalog NOW. 

Its 160 pages illustrate and describe 
nearly all the furnishings used in the 
church—metal, wood, marble or cloth. In 
addition, this new guide tells you how to 
select items that will best fit pour needs 
combining most effectively with the fur- 
nishings you now have. 

If you are thinking of a memorial 
or if you are serving on an altar guild or 
building committee, be sure to write for 
your free copy. Use the handy coupon 
below. 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
or any of the following Branch Stores: 


Pittsburgh 22, Columbia 3, S. 
Angeles 5 


Please send me my FREE copy of the NEW Ecclesi- 
astical Arts Catalog. 


Chicago II, 
C., Baltimore 1, Los 


Sadaduossddbonbehceussnensesushabspasseacedeos sauknscOaccwnskcedasss-esydcssussieenunseoncaducve 


Grace Church, Villa Park, the Rev. 
Jerome Kaufman pastor, has bought a new 
site for its church. The congregation’s 


former building was destroyed by fire 


several months ago. ... Goal for the 25th 
anniversary celebration at St. Mark’s 
Church, Chicago, was $25,000 for a new 
church building. The amount was ex- 
ceeded by over $7,000. 


North Platte Conference Hears 
Keisler; Names Shiery President 


By PauL WIEGMAN 


“THE cuRSE of the church at present is 
the people who have failed to take Christ 
seriously.” Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, Western. 
Seminary professor, was speaking at the 
convention of the North Platte Conference 
of the Nebraska Synod, United Church, 
Columbus. 

“Too many of us Christians,” he said, 

“are TASS my children. They liked to sing 

‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ 
Nekeacla while dressed for bed. Too 
often we sing ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers’ to go off to sleep.... A 
congregation should be a force rather than 
a field in which to do evangelistic work.” 

New officers of the conference are: The 
Rev. John H. M. Shiery, Columbus, pres- 
ident; the Rev. E. Petersen, Ponca, vice 
president; the Rev. John Jacobs, Scribner, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Other speakers at the convention were 
the Rev. Henry J. Goede, Grace Church, 
Omaha, and Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, West- 
ern Seminary professor. 

Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president of 
Midland College, announced that for the 
first time Western Seminary has four full- 
time professors. Fourteen students are 
enrolled. 

Midland College now has an enrollment 
of 461, of whom 56 per cent are Lutheran. 
In the freshman class alone are 15 pre- 
theological students. . . . Word has been 
received that Midland will receive grants 
from the estates of the late Hans Thede, 
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George Stamm, and Jacob Stamm. ... A 
plaque has been presented to the college 
“in memory of Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Willert, 
who believed in Christian education and 
sent their six children to Midland.” It will 
be hung in the chapel foyer. 

Aumost 800 attended 10 rural church 
life seminars held in Nebraska during Oc- 
tober. Appearing at each meeting was the 
Rev. E. W. Mueller, director of the NLC 
rural church life program. 

MeEtvin Ruwe, Fontanelle, was named 
president of the Midwest Brotherhood at 
the convention at Trinity Church, Winside, 
recently. Other officers elected were: Ed- 
ward Engel, Columbus, vice president; Ed- 
ward Warnemunde, Winside, treasurer; 
William Bunker, Ellis, Kan., statistical 
secretary; and the Rev. Hugo Welchert, 
Hooper, and the Rev. Henry Knaub, Win- 
side, advisers. . . . Speaker at the meeting 
was Zeb Trexler, president of the ULC 
Brotherhood. 

EARMAREED for the erection of a Lutheran 
student house near the University of 
Nebraska campus is $40,000. Officials of 
the Lutheran Student Foundation, Inc., 
Lincoln, report they have received word 
of the grant from the NLC Lutheran Stu- 
dent Commission. The first $25,000 will be 
available in 1949 and the remainder in 
1950, foundation authorities said. 

Officers of the foundation are: E. G. 
Ekblad, president; Dr. Leland H. Lesher, 
vice president; Pastor R. L. Jobman, sec- 
retary; Conrad Scheidt, treasurer; and Gus 
Prestergaard, advisory member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Tue LuTHerR LeacGuE of Nebraska spon- 
sored a “Hymn Fest” at Salem Church, 
Fremont, Oct. 26. Professor Congreve of 
Midland College conducted the singing. 

ScHEDULED in Fremont, Nov. 2, was a 
Reformation rally for all NLC churches. 
Dr. Everett Arden, Augustana Seminary 
professor, was to speak. To direct a massed 
choir was Prof. Paul Neve, head of the 
Dana College music department. 

Five PARISHES in the Nebraska Synod 
are without pastors, according to Pres- 
ident John C. Hershey. They are: Falls 
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City, Rising City, Bellevue, York-McCool 
Junction, and Broadwater. The Broad- 
water congregation will be served by the 
Rev. Blaine Simon after Nov. 15. 

President Hershey also announced that 
seven congregations in synod have sur- 
passed their LWA quotas; that over 200 
Lutherans are in Nebraska institutions; 
that children’s welfare work will begin 
Jan. 1. 

Dr. FREDERICK C. ScHuLpt, now retired 
from active ministry, was honored at First 
St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, Sept. 28. The 
congregation invited children of Dr. 


Schuldt to participate in the service: The 
Rev. Theodore J. C. Schuldt, Wayne, 
preached. Mrs. Marie Schuldt Anderson, 
Fremont, was guest organist. 


The Rev. 
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J. N. Marxen, Blue Hill, and Dr. C. B. 
Harman, Grand Island, conducted parts 
of the service. ... Dr. and Mrs. Schuldt 
are living at 340 West Fifth St., Fremont. 

Dr. W. A. Kuinx, pastor of Grace Church, 
West Point, for the past 23 years, has ac- 
cepted a call to York. He will take up his 
new duties Dec. 1. Dr. Klink was pres- 
ident of the North Platte Conference, 
Nebraska Synod, last year. .. . Our Re- 
deemer Church, Omaha, the Rev. Harvey 
Clark pastor, celebrated its 30th anniver- 
sary Nov. 7 and 9. These dates fell on the 
exact anniversary of the arrival of the 
first pastor, Dr. C. B. Harmon. Speakers 
were Dr. Harmon and Pastor Clark... . 
An air-conditioning system for the church 


and a gas furnace for the parsonage were | 


recently installed by Grace congregation, 
Hooper. Altar cross and vases in the church 
school were recently presented by the Rev. 


and Mrs. Peter Jacobs, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
in memory of Mrs. Uede C. C. Jacobs, a 


former member of Grace Church. 

HERE AND THERE: Five roadmarkers, in- 
viting people to Salem Church, Fremont, 
have been placed on members’ properties. 
... Among the women of Salem congre- 
gation are 12 octogenarians. . . . Luther 
Leagues of Dodge County and vicinity 
are collecting toys to be sent to Europe 
through Lutheran World Relief. ... Broth- 
erhood of St. John’s Church, Lehigh, was 
host to the Brotherhoods of United Church, 
Columbus, and St. Peter’s Church, Cres- 
ton, Oct. 14... . Lutheran Men of Teka- 
mah had the Brotherhood of Our Redeemer 
Church, Omaha, as their guests Oct. 23. 
Midwest Synod President Lorin J. Wolff 
was scheduled to speak to the men Nov. 6. 

St. John’s Church, Vacoma, recently 
reached its LWA quota and benevolence 
apportionment. . . . Men of Salem Church, 
Ponca, shingled the church roof Sept. 18. 
A friend recently gave the congregation 
a sound movie projector. . .. At Tekamah, 
Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians held a united Reformation Day 
service. ...A “League Standard” to re- 
place the 14-point program was adopted 
by the Nebraska Luther League executive 
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committee at a meeting held September 28. 

An electric water system for the church 
and a sewage system for the parsonage 
have beén installed by 21 of the members 
of St. John’s Church, Ridgeley. This proj- 
ect was sponsored by men of the Brother- 
hood. They furnished the necessary ma- 
terials from the proceeds of their farming 
project, “God’s Acre.” Fifteen laymen have 
painted the parsonage and 20 women have 
completed painting of the basement church 
parlors. The Rev. Milton Moore is pastor. 

The Lutheran Brotherhoods of Omaha 
sponsored a Reformation service in Kountze 
Memorial Church Oct. 26. Featured speaker 
was the Rev. Sigfred E. Engstrom, execu- 
tive director of home missions of the 
Augustana Synod. . . . Over 300 pastors 
and laymen from seven NLC churches in 
five counties gathered at St. Paul’s Church, 
Auburn, Oct. 22. Attraction was a rural 
church life seminar. 


Three-day Enlistment Wins 93 
By P. C. KuEHNER 


A TOTAL of 93 people accepted invitations 
to begin attending church and Sunday 
school in a recent enlistment campaign in 

Nebraska. Three congrega- 

tions—St. Peter’s, Pilger; Trin- 
Nebraska ity, Winside; and St. Paul’s, 
Emerson—co-operated with the Rev. W. S. 
Avery, associate secretary of the ULC Par- 
ish Board, in the enlistment demonstra- 
tion. Thirty workers in the three churches 
made 48 calls Sept. 21-24. 

First, rallies were held in each of the 
congregations. Then lay callers went out 
in teams of two. On the last evening of the 
three-day campaign the pastors exchanged 
parishes for evaluation meetings with par- 
ish leaders and councilmen. Weaknesses in 
the organization of the Sunday schools 
were discussed. Specific projects to inspire 
’ the schools and their newly won members 
were adopted at later sessions. 

Said one pastor: “This program works 
miracles. Yet it is only what Christ has 
commanded. It proves how faith works.” 
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Long Island's Church for Deaf 


To Have Screen, Sounding Boards 
By ALFRED J. KRAHMER 


Lone IsLtanp—Sounding boards through 

which the vibrations of organ and choir 

music can be transmitted to 

New York the fingertips of worshipers. 

special screen which will 

project lip movements of the minister. 

These will be features of the new Lutheran 

church for the deaf in Jackson Heights, 
Queens. 


The church is St. Matthew’s. Corner- 


stone was laid Oct. 12. The Rev. Floyd 
Possehl of the Missouri Synod is pastor. 
This is Long Island’s only church for 
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the deaf. It was specially designed by 
Eric Berg, a member of St. Matthew’s who 
is a technician for Western Electric. Funds 
for the $100,000 building have been raised 
by the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League. 

ULC Present Franklin Clark Fry was 
scheduled to speak at the annual clergy 
conference of the Queens Federation of 
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Churches Oct. 30. Sessions were to be held 
in Emmanuel Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Woodhaven. 

Tue Lone Istanp Conference social mis- 
sions committee has presented forums on 
industrial relations at St. John’s Church, 
Richmond Hill. At the first meeting, Oct. 
15, E. W. Gellatly of the Lily Tulip Cup 
Corporation presented the viewpoint of 
management. Ellis Van Riper of the Trans- 
port Workers Union presented the view- 
point of labor Oct. 22. At the final session, 
Oct. 29, the Rev. Marshall Scott of the 


* Presbyterian Labor Temple spoke. 


LUTHERAN WELFARE AssocIATION for Nas- 
sau and Suffolk counties was organized at 
Epiphany Church, Hempstead, Oct. 27. This 
intersynodical society plans to engage a 
chaplain for institutional visitation in the 
hospitals of the two counties. 

LuTHERANS of Queens held a Reforma- 
tion rally at St. John’s Church, Richmond 
Hill, Oct. 26. Speaker was the Rev. Alfred 
J. Krahmer, president of the Long Island 
Conference. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of 
THE LUTHERAN, was scheduled to speak at 
the Nassau County Reformation rally, Nov. 
9, at Lynbrook High School. 

A MEETING of more than 100 laymen, held 
in connection with the fall convention of 
the Long Island Conference, voted to hold 
a laymen’s retreat next June. A committee 
of 25.men, headed by the Rev. Carl Nutz- 
born, Rockville Center, is working out de- 
tails of the program. 

Mr. ann Mrs. E. Kart WEISS were com- 
missioned missionaries to Liberia at St. 
Luke’s Church, Bay Shore, Oct. 12. Dr. 
M. Edwin Thomas, retiring staff member 
of the ULC Board of Foreign Missions, 
conducted the commissioning service. As- 
sisting him were the Rev. Herman L. Gil- 
bert, Foreign Board staff member, and the 
Rev. Albert Zetzer, local pastor. Mr. Weiss 
will do construction work in Liberia. 

THE Rev. Ivan Sterner, Dumont, N. J., 
has been called to Holy Trinity Church, 
Hollis. ... The Rev. John E. Rohrbaugh, 
West Greece, N. Y., has been called as as- 
sistant pastor of Covenant Church, Ridge- 
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wood, ... The Rev. William Sipes was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Jamaica, Oct. 12. 

Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH, Bayside West, 
the Rev. Robert G. Peterson pastor, ded- 
icated a pulpit, lectern, and other chancel 
furnishings at its loyalty service, Sept. 14. 
... Our Saviour Church, Jamaica, the Rev. 
J. Victor Benson pastor, recently com- 
pleted a building fund campaign. More 
than $28,000 was pledged. .. . Queens Lu- 
theran pastoral association held its October 
meeting at St. James’ Church, Ozone Park. 
Dr. Harry Kreider demonstrated new vis- 
ual instruction equipment installed in the 
church. 

ANNIVERSARIES: A new organ was used 
at the 5th anniversary celebration at Gloria 
Dei, New Hyde Park, the Rev. Albert 
Keyser pastor, Sept. 28... . St. John’s 
Church, Merrick, the Rev. Arthur Hergen- 
han pastor, marked its 30th anniversary 
Oct. 12... . St. John’s Church, Lynbrook, 
the Rev. C. S. Kirkegaard pastor, observed 
its 35th by completing a building fund 
campaign for $20,000. . . . St. Thomas’ 
Church, Locust Manor, the Rev. Edwin 
Lehr pastor, marked its 20th, Nov. 7.... 
St. Barnabas’ Church, Howard Beach, will 
climax its 20th year, Nov. 20. This con- 
gregation recently completed a debt liq- 
uidation drive. 


OCCASIONS 


A mighty fortress 

When Indians attacked the western 
fringe of Maryland settlers back in the 
French and Indian War they met stern re- 
sistance at the Conococheague Creek. The 
Americans defended themselves in a log 
blockhouse. 

That stout building was St. Paul’s 
Church, where the first Lutheran congre- 
gation in Washington County worshiped. 
Descendants of these pioneer defenders 
celebrated the 200th anniversary of their 
church Oct. 12-19. 

St. Paul’s pastor today is the Rev. Luther 
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L. Hare. His predecessors include such 
outstanding leaders as Dr. John George 
Schmucker, father of the famous S. S. 
Schmucker, and Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, 
founder of the Maryland Synod and editor 
of Lutheran Observer. 

Among speakers at the recent services 
were Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg 
Seminary president; the Rev. J. Frank 
Fife, president of the Maryland Synod; 
and Dr. William Waltemyer, Gettysburg 
College professor. Last year the congre- 
gation paid a $4,000 debt that it may enter 
its anniversary year debt free. 
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N. €. Brotherhood to Hear Traver 
By C. A. PHILLIPS 


Dr. Amos JoHN TRAVER, editor of Lu- 
theran Men, will be speaker at the con- 
vention of the North Carolina Brother- 
hood, St. John’s Church, Salisbury, Nov. 
18. Theme of the meeting, according to 
President Luther G. Boliek, will be “Man 
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Power in Action.” 

Dr. anp Mrs. J. L. Morcan and Dr. and | 
Mrs. V. R. Cromer were honored by the 
Rowan County Lutheran ministers’ asso- — 
ciation, Salisbury, Oct. 13. Dr. Morgan is © 
past president and Dr. Cromer is new 
president of synod, Dr. P. E. Monroe, 
Lenoir Rhyne College president, was guest 
speaker. ... Dr. and Mrs. Morgan are now 
living near historic Christiana Church. 
Mail should be addressed to them at Salis- 
bury. 

Tue Rev. Marcus F. OTTERBEIN, associate 
secretary with the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board, conducted a series of con- 
ferences on Christian education through- 
out the synod, Oct. 13-29. Sixteen visits 
to key churches were made. 

A mouraL, altar decorations, and a new 
lighting system were dedicated at St. 
John’s Church, Salisbury, Oct. 26, in honor 
of members who served in the recent war. 
This service was a part of the congrega- 
tion’s 200th anniversary celebration. 

Tue Rev. J. S. WESSINGER has accepted a 
call to the Albemarle rural parish. His 
work there began Nov. 1. . . . Knubel- 
Miller Lectures will be delivered by Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, Jr., in Holy Trinity Church, 
Hickory, Dec. 1-2. 


Lesher Asks Leaguers for Help 


“THE WORK OF EVANGELISM will not be 
finished in a year or two.” With these 
words the Rev. Royal Lesher, ULC di- 
rector of evangelism, began the Ohio Lu- 
ther League convention, St. Peter’s Church, 
Lancaster, Oct. 24-26. He emphasized that 
pastors alone cannot complete the work. 
“It must be a responsibility that is shared.” 

Among other speakers were: The Rev. 
G. Juras, Czechoslovakian youth leader; 
Dr. Clarence Stoughton, ULC stewardship 
director; Edward Bary, Hamma Divinity 
School student; the Rev. Carl Driscoll; and 
the Rev. Andrew Schilling, host pastor. 
Over 400 delegates and visitors attended. 

Periods of business resulted in the fol- 
lowing: Budget increase to $2,700. Reso- 
lutions to the Luther League of America 
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calling for changes in the Luther League 
Review and for new award systems. Res- 
olution to the ULC Board of Education 
asking fof a vocational booklet of Chris- 
tian service. 

Officers are: Arthur Bauer, Toledo, pres- 
ident; George Billman, Springfield, vice 
president; Marian Wolf, Mansfield, secre- 
tary; Gloria Crooks, Zanesville, treasurer; 
and Sister Jane Wirt, Akron, advisor. 

—Wray C. Smith 


Canada Synod Exceeds LWA Goal; 
Home for Aged to Be Established 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Canapba Synop has overpaid its two-year 
Lutheran World Action goal of $100,000. 
Congregations had given $100,931.86. Re- 
lated contributions for Canadian Lutheran 
World Relief and private donations to 
Saxon Relief made the total $120,000. 

“Adopting” families-in Europe has ap- 
pealed to Canada Synod congregations. 

Many are sending Christmas 

3m parcels to families recommended 

Untario by Canadian Lutheran World 

Relief. One congregation has sent Christ- 

mas packages to a relative of each of its 

families that have been in Canada for only 
one generation. 

TREASURER H. R. Mosic reported that by 
Oct. 15 a total of $48,000 had been given 
to meet the synodical budget. This rep- 
resents an increase of $16,000 over the same 
period of last year. 

A HOME FOR THE AGED will be established 
at Hespeler in the near future. A 19-room 
stone residence and five acres of land have 
been purchased by the Canada Synod. 
Cost was $12,000. 

FIRST SERVICE in the new mission field at 
Fort Erie was conducted by Dr. J. H. Reble 
Oct. 19. He was assisted by the Waterloo 
College choir, under the direction of Dr. 
U. Leupold. . . . The home mission com- 
mittee recently bought three lots in the 
south ward of Kitchener. Plans call for a 
new mission here. 
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EXPANDING NEEDS of Waterloo College and 
Seminary received special emphasis on 
Reformation Sunday. Quotas for the con- 
gregations are the same as those set for 
LWA. New Dundee, Philipsburg, and St. 
Agatha churches have met their goals. 

Trinity CuurcH, Windsor, marked its 
25th anniversary late in September. Pas- 
tor is the Rev. W. C. Nolting.... A be- 
quest of $4,500 to Zion Church, Pembroke, 
was recently announced from the estate 
of the late Mr. Lau. . . . Kitchener district 
Sunday school teachers plan to give $800 
for the proposed Shoemaker area mission. 

Personas: Dr. J. Schmieder is speaking 
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af, Chestnas give your child 
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In 1799, when Martha Washington 
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daughter, Eleanor Custis, the Oxford 
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at “Lund” seminars at Calvary, Alta.; 
Regina, Sask.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. . . . H. Graber, Kitchener 
has been’appointed to the ULC Allocation 
Committee. . . . The Rev. and Mrs. L. 
Irschick are home on furlough from India. 

. The Rev. A. G. Jacobi, Kitchener, 
now serves on the ULC committee on faith 
and life. 

The Rev. J. Hamester, pastor of Zion 
Church, Pembroke, has accepted a call to 
St. Michael’s-Zion Church, Philadelphia. 
. .. The Rev. G. M. Kaiser, Rankin, has 
been called to New York City as assistant 
pastor for several German congregations. 
. . . Bridgeport, formerly connected with 
St. Jacob’s-Conestogo parish, will be served 
by the Rev. G. F. Durst as supply pastor. 
Mr. Durst, a former chaplain, is taking 
graduate work at Waterloo College. 

The Rev. Arthur Conrad, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Ottawa, and Miss Jennifer 
Ritter were married in St. James’ Church, 
St. Jacob’s, Oct. 25. 


Conference Brotherhood Meets 


In St. Peter's Church, Reinerton 
By A. E. Potcrack 


PortsvitLE—Col. Charles Trexler, stu- 
dent pastor at Muhlenberg College, was 
special speaker at the fall 
Pennsylvania rally of the Pottsville 
Conference Brotherhood, 
St. Peter’s Church, Reinerton. He urged the 
men to dedicate their lives to the Lord. 
Other speakers were William J. Frick, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania Brotherhood, and Earl W. Bader, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ULC Brotherhood. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA Council of Religious 
Education recently awarded a medal to 
Charles Simpson, who has begun his 51st 
year as superintendent of St. Paul’s Sun- 
day school, Port Carbon. St. Paul’s con- 
gregation also honored Mr. Simpson at a 
special service. John Miller, vice president 
of the church council, and Pastor A. E. 
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NOTHING can better express the 
joy of Christmas than the music of 
beautiful bells. Borne through the 
skies on golden wings, it soars straight 
to our hearts and makes even more 
ecstatic the happiness that dwells 
there. 

That has been true down through 
the centuries: the darkness of doubt 
and selfishness has ever vanished be- 
fore the brilliance of the Spirit of 
Christmas. 

Down through the centuries, too, 
multitudes have hearkened to bells, 
and to carillons—and this love of bell 
music has never waned. Why not plan 
to thrill your community with the 
sweetest bell music ever heard—the 
music of CaRILLoNIc BELLS. Inquire 
about this modern carillon now if in- 
stallation by Christmas is desired. 
Write Dept. LU-28. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Polerack were speakers. . . . Pastor Pol- 
crack observed his fifth anniversary as 
pastor of the Port Carbon parish in Sep- 
tember. ... Members of St. Paul’s Church 
have presented 150 new Common Service 
Books as memorial and honor gifts. Sun- 
day school members presented 75 new 
Parish School Hymnals on rally day. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, ULC stewardship secretary, spoke at 
district conferences held in Christ Church, 
Mahanoy City, and Trinity Church, Potts- 
ville. .. . Miss Marjorie Miller, a member 
of St. John’s Church, Tremont, has en- 
rolled in Lenoir Rhyne College to prepare 
for foreign mission work. . . . Pastor Gil- 
bert J. Martin, . Tamaqua, stewardship 
chairman of the Pottsville Conference, has 
shown the ULC film, “And Now I See,” in 
many churches in the area. . .. Pastors 
Royal E. Lesher and Peter Dexnis, ULC 
directors of evangelism, visited conference 
Nov. 9 for a series of meetings. 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

25-26. Luther League of America Executive 
Committee. Springfield, Ohio 

26-28. Presidents of State and Synodical ‘Lu- 
ther Leagues. Springfield, Ohio 

DECEMBER 

l- 3. ULC Parish and Church School Board. 
Philadelphia 

2- 3. Board of Education 
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Che place of the Arts 


in Worship... 


THE ARTS 
OF THE CHURCH 
by Richard H. Ritter 


The arts which have proved to be 
the most direct, meaningful and 


satisfying in Christian group worship through the ages are 
dealt with in detail. Attention is focused on reasons for 
some of the difference in architectural style, the relative 
merits of altar and table, of divided choir and choir fac- 
ing the congregation; of the use of vestments, symbols, 
and other such practices. Valuable bibliographies. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


$4.00 


THE CHURCH 


BEAUTIFUL 
by John R. Scotford 


A beautifully illustrated, 
practical discussion of the 
coordination of functional 
design and beauty in 
church architecture. $3.50 


MUSIC IN 
WORSHIP 
by Joseph N. Ashton 


A comprehensive, basic 
treatise on the proper use 
of music to enhance wor- 


ship in the church. $3.00 


THE GOSPEL 
IN ART 


by Albert Edward Bailey 


The life and teachings of 
Jesus as interpreted by 


masters of three centuries. 
$4.00 


THE de PILGRIM PRE 5:5 


November 19, 1947 


In CONCLUSION . . 


° e e e e eo 


It’s A BAD THING to be stuck in the 
mud. If you drive a car on a country 
lane in rainy weather, you find that out. 
It’s still worse to be stuck in worn-out 
ideas or customs. 

Undoubtedly the churches are always 
in danger of this. Our belief and prac- 
tices have come to us through many 
centuries. Much that we have inherited 
is living and potent. But we also carry 
along some of the dead past. 

Many differences which divide the 
denominations are no longer important. 
They should be swept aside. Today 
each church must answer this question: 
“What do you have that is so distinctive 
that you are justified in remaining as a 
separate group?” 

It isn’t easy to describe the color and 
character of our faith. A few months 
ago in Warsaw a Polish journalist 
asked a Methodist editor, “Just what 
is a Methodist church?” After thinking 
of that question a while, he wrote this 
answer: “A Methodist church is a 
group of Christians banded together in 
a sacred fellowship and organized to 
work for the establishment of the king- 
dom of God on earth, according to our 
Lord’s prayer.” 


RIGHT AWAY WE WOULD have to say, 
“That isn’t a Lutheran church.” We 
are not organized to work for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth. “The kingdom of God comes of 
itself, without our prayer; we pray that 
it may come unto us also,” wrote Mr. 
Luther. We unite in congregations to 
receive God’s grace through the Word 
and Sacraments. 

Christ is revealed to us through the 
Word—for he is the Word of God. In 


the sacraments of baptism and holy 


50 


communion God comes to us. A Meth- 
odist might say, “Of course I believe 
that too.” But usually not with the 
same central emphasis and intensity 
that we do. We can’t do anything about 
establishing God’s kingdom. God does 
that entirely. God uses us as instru- 
ments in doing his will, to the extent 
that we surrender to the power of his 
grace. 

We are in the church to give God a 
chance to take possession of us. From 
there on, what we do is God’s respon- 
sibility. He may employ us in estab- 
lishing his kingdom if he so desires. 


Hoty Communion is more highly re- 
garded by us than by most other Prot- 
estants because we understand it as a 
holy transaction to which we come only 
with our need and God comes with his 
strength. We don’t come to our altar 
merely for grateful remembrance of 
our Lord’s love for us. We come to re- 
ceive his real presence. 

We can’t explain in what manner we 
receive it, just as we cannot explain 
how the eternal God could be born as 
the child of Bethlehem. We must ac- 
knowledge that there are mysteries in 
this universe much beyond human rea- 
soning power. We know these things in 
which we believe, not by our skillful 
thinking but by faith. 

Faith is the first thing. The work we 
do as Christians must come from our 
faith. God will put us to work stren- 
uously enough if we believe in him 
enough. It won’t matter to us whether 
he decides to have us work through a 
vast union church or through a lot of 
small churches. Church organization is 
a relatively minor point. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Remove the TE ft From Life 


ee 
IF I can earn enough, I’m going to...” 


“*ERF my health holds out, I’m going to...” 
“°F I can give my children an education ...”’ 


°CHF I can retire, I’m going to buy a 


small place and take it easy!”’ 
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Is it easy for you to save money? Of all the money you 
have earned, how much is still yours? Will the story of 
the next twenty or thirty years be any different? Every 
“TF” can be removed from your life insurance program. 
Lutheran Brotherhood has the answer for you. Lutheran 
Brotherhood is a mutual society; it belongs to the policy- 
holders who now own more than 195 million dollars of 
life insurance in their own Lutheran society. Lutheran 
Brotherhood offers you a savings plan which is sure, 
which is safe, and which gives results no other savings 
plan can. Life insurance is the only way to remove the 


“IF” from life. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern. Pres. Minneapolis 2. Minn. 
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ror bres ~The LUTH ERAN 


Graduation “N& “YS MAGAZ! OF TH E aUmioms 


What finer and more lasting gift, so reasonably priced, can you 
give your Lutheran friends, than a subscription to the News Maga- 
zine of The United Lutheran Church in America! | 

Every week, for a year, your friends will be reminded of your. 
thoughtfulness in supplying them with this pocket-sized magazine | 
that gives them all the Lutheran Church news—both at home and 
abroad—national and international news affecting the church, as 
well as an important array of features and fiction providing good 
reading. 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail it together with your remit- 
tance. An attractive card will be mailed your friend advising of 
your gift. 


$2.50 


THE LUTHERAN 


City ee Zone State 
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: i Including 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. | Gift Card 
Enclosed is $..... . Send a gift subscription to ! 
Name . | 
Address : 
City Zone. wens Staten 8 | 
My Name . ; 
Address | 
| 
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